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2190. Allen, F. H. Otto Rank, an appreciation. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 186-187. 


2191. Allport, G. W. The psychologist’s frame 
of reference. Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 1-28.—In this 
presidential address before the 47th annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, 1939, 
the writer presents an analysis of the trends in re- 
search and interpretation in psychology during the 
last fifty years. Some methodological tendencies are 
leading psychologists away from the goal of pre- 
dicting, controlling, and understanding the experi- 
ence and behavior of man for mankind’s own benefit. 
There is, however, a counter-current in the growing 
emphasis upon a “frame of reference,”’ which has to 
do with any context that exerts an influence upon the 
individual’s perceptions, judgments, feelings, and 
actions. Diversified methodology is necessary. 
“If we rejoice, for example, that present day psy- 
chology is increasingly empirical, mechanistic, quan- 
litative, nomothetic, analytic, and operational... 
why not allow psychology as a science to be also 
rational, teleological, qualitative, idiographic, synoptic, 
and even non-operational?’’—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

2192. [Anon.] Report of committee on clinical 
training of psychologists. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1940, 10, 166-172. 


2193. Barnes, W. H. F. Did Berkeley misunder- 
stand Locke? Mind, 1940, 49, 52-57.—The author 
denies the charge.—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


2194. Beck, W. Grundziige der amerikanischen 
Psychologie. (Characteristics of American psy- 
chology.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1939, 57, 241-276.— 
This is the first of a series of reviews about psychology 
outside of Germany. After a discussion of some of 
the characteristics of the American people and 
American culture, the author discusses the charac- 
teristics of American popular non-academic psy- 
chology: its wide scope and the great amount of 
psychological and pseudo-psychological activity, its 
eclecticism, its interest in mental hygiene, in child 
guidance, in psychotechnics and tests of all kinds, 
in personality improvement, vocational selection, 
etc.—in general, its pragmatic, functional emphasis 
and its naiveté. American psychology, both the 
academic and the non-academic, is characterized by 
the statements, ‘‘How does it work?” and “We 
must experiment.”—G. F. J. Lehner (University of 
Miami). 

2195. Blackburn, J. M. A review of Gestalt 
psychology. J. ment. Sci., 1940, 86, 1-28.—Some of 


the more important contributions of the Gestalt 
school of psychologists are summarized. Especially, 
an effort is made to show the consistency of the 
Gestalt viewpoint after the investigations branched 
out from the problems of perception to other ac- 
tivities of human beings. Studies are discussed under 
the headings: experiments on perception; physical 
Gestalten; experiments on learning; experiments on 
thinking; and general behavior and emotion. 
‘“‘Whatever the final fate of the school as a school 
may be, there is no doubt that it has played an 
essential part at a very important time in recasting 
ideas in psychology. . . . Nowadays both behavior- 
ism and Gestalt have lost some of the force of their 
earlier years. Both have made their contributions 
and their mark, and thanks to the wealth of material 
they have left behind them, psychologists are now 
faced with an easier task in presenting what they 
know of the facts of human behavior.”—D. G. 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

2196. Boder, D. P. A new apparatus for voice 
control of electric timers. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 
241—247.—A voice key is described, which with great 
economy in cost gives satisfactory results with the 
Dunlap chronoscope, permitting as well a comfort- 
able distance of the key from the face of the observer. 
The voice key mechanism may be directly combined 
with a loudspeaker unit. A relay circuit is included 
which permits the control by voice of electric clock 
mechanisms (driven by commercial current) such 
as the Cenco impulse counter. The circuit permits a 
hook-up with a motion-picture projector in such a 
manner that the chronoscope or other electric 
timer will start with the appearance on the screen 
of a definite frame. The observer may stop the timer 
by voice or any suitable device of a mechanical 
character.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2197. Bose, R. C. On the construction of bal- 
anced incomplete block designs. Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1939, 9, 353-399.—J. W. Dunlap (Rochester). 


2198. Bose, R. C. On the application of the 
properties of Galois fields to the problem of construc- 
tion of hyper-Graeco-Latin squares. Sankhyd, 
1938, 3, Part 4. 

2199. Bridgman, P. W. Science: public or 
private? Phil. Sci., 1940, 7, 36-48.—A criticism of 
the point of view, explicitly stated in many of the 
articles of the Encyclopedia of Unified Science, that 
science must be public. The author contends that 
there are criteria other than that of publicity, and 
insists that he would retain these even if the cri- 
terion of publicity should fail. “If, for example, 
I had always lived alone on a desert island, and had 
found how to anticipate the seasons or the phases 
of the moon, I would want to call certain aspects of 
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my activity scientific.” At any rate, logical activity 
always involves a context, the checking and aware- 
ness of which is private. The ideal of the unity-of- 
science movement appears to be a non-personal 
language. It appears, however, “that a linguistic 
technique of the first person not only has to be 
attempted, but has also got to be successful, merely 
because such a technique would reproduce what 
palpably happens in our scientific activity.”—R. 
H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 

2200. Brill, A. A. In memoriam: Eugen Bleuler, 
1856-1939. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 513-516.— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2201. Burnham, R. W. A usable long smoked- 
paper kymograph. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 225- 
227.—Diagrams accompany the description of this 
apparatus.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2202. Burtt, H. E. George Frederick .Arps: 
1874-1939. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 141-142.— 
Biographical.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2203. Creed, I. P. The justification of the habit 
of induction. J. Phil., 1940, 37, 85-97.—J. H. 
Jackson (Brown). 

2204. Crutchfield, R. S., & Tolman, E. C. Mul- 
tiple-variable design for experiments involving 
interaction of behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 
38-42.—Traditional principles of experimental de- 
sign require that only one independent variable be 
studied at a time, while all other conditions are held 
constant. Fisher has described a method by which 


two or more variables may be studied simultaneously. 
This method of multiple-variable design is especially 
applicable where complex interaction of variables 


exists. It yields greater economy, a broader induc- 
tive basis for generalization of results, and greater 
comprehensiveness.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

2205. Dallenbach, K. M. Margaret Floy Wash- 
burn: 1871-1939. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 1-5. 
—A biography and appreciation. Portrait.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2206. Dunlap, J. W. Applications of analysis of 
variance to educational problems. J. educ. Res., 
1940, 33, 434-442.—-Description of the technique, 
with illustrations.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2207. Finan, J. L. A simple photoelectric cell 
apparatus for use in conditioning studies with white 
rats. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 219-222.—The 
animal, by approaching a certain part of a work 
box, interrupts a beam of light playing on a photo- 
electric unit. A pellet of food is thereupon released. 
Advantages of this method over the lever-pressing 
method are discussed. A diagram of the apparatus 
and a wiring diagram are presented.—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 

2208. Flugel, J. C. Obituary notice: Sigmund 
Freud, 1856-1939. Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 30, 173- 
182.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2209. Gates, A. I. Leta S. Hollingworth, 1886— 
1939. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1940, 41, 377-381.—A 
review and appreciation of the life of Leta Holling- 
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worth. A page portrait is included.—J. M. Stal. 
naker (Princeton). 

2210. Gemelli, A. A modo d’introduzione: Lg 
psicologia al centro dell’interesse delle scienze che 
studiano l’uomo. (Psychology as a center of interest 
of the sciences which study man.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1939, 1, 3-9.—According to the 
present scientific trends biology and psychology 
consider man as a concrete unity of bodily and 
psychic functions. Psychiatry, neurology, and 
psychology collaborate in psychological study 
Psychology, because of its manifold methods and its 
connection with other sciences, can display a co. 
ordinating function in the study of human activities, 
—R. Calabresi (New York City). 

2211. Goodstein, R. L. On von Mises’ theory of 
probability. Mind, 1940, 49, 58-62.—The author 
considers criticisms of von Mises’ theory of prob- 
ability and his replies, and suggests a fresh way of 
looking at von Mises’ work which obviates difficul. 
ties in his own formulation. The three important 
conceptions dealt with are: (1) limiting frequencies 
(of an attribute in a class); (2) random place selec. 
tions (from an infinite class); and (3) collectives. — 
H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 

2212. Grabbe, P., & Murphy, G. We call it 
human nature. New York: Harper, 1939. Pp. 120 
$2.00.—This is a presentation of elementary psy- 
chology for the student and the layman in terms o! 
extensive drawings, diagrams, and photographs 
accompanied by brief textual comments. These 
latter seek to be “authentic, factual, accurate 
The four parts of the book are entitled: our main- 
springs of action; our ability to fit behavior to 
circumstances; our ways of looking at the world 
and ourselves and society.—W. S. Hunter (Brown 

2213. Grelling, K., & Oppenheim, P. Der 
Gestaltbegriff im Lichte der neuen Logik. (The 
Gestalt concept in the light of modern logic 
Erkenntnis, 1938, 7, 211-227.—From the point o! 
view of the philosopher interested in clarifying 
scientific concepts, the authors examine various 
meanings of the term ‘‘Gestalt’’ and of the related 
terms ‘‘complex,” ‘structure’ (Gliederung), and 
“correspondence.” They arrive at two different 
usages of “Gestalt.” The first is more general in 
nature, being applicable in the so-called forma 
sciences (mathematics and logic) as well as in th 
natural sciences. Identity of Gestalt is here to be 
defined as equality of certain relations derived from 
properties of the elements of two Gestalten, e4 
the respective frequencies of the single tones ol tw 
different sequences might yield the same proportions 
then this invariance despite transposition is regarde¢ 
as the logical core of the Gestalt concept. uC 
usage is obviously related to Ehrenfels’ “Gestalt 
qualitat’’ and to the terms “form” and ‘shape 
The second and narrower usage refers to what 
Grelling and Oppenheim propose to call consistent) 
“Wirkungssystem.”” Kdéhler’s “organized wholes 
and Koffka’s ‘functional wholes” are examples © 
such systems manifesting dynamic interdepende) 
of parts (“System der wechselseitigen Determin® 
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tion”).—-W. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station). 

2214. Guilford, J.P. [Ed.] Fields of psychology. 
New York: Van Nostrand, 1940. Pp. x + 695. 
$3.50.—This textbook is a symposium written by 
contributors who have specialized in the various 
felds. The various contributors together with the 
number of pages devoted to each field are as follows: 
animal psychology: C. J. Warden, 55 pages; child 
psychology: Mary Shirley, 44 pages; social psy- 
chology: Daniel Katz, 75 pages; abnormal psychol- 
ogy: Laurance F. Shaffer, 69 pages; individual and 
group differences: Anne Anastasi, 64 pages; educa- 
tional psychology: Horace B. English, 52 pages; 
clinical psychology: C. M. Louttit, 31 pages; indi- 
vidual mental efficiency: Douglas Fryer, 44 pages; vo- 
cational psychology: Morris S. Viteles, 82 pages; 
professional psychology: Douglas Fryer, 34 pages; 
physiological psychology: G. L. Freeman, 24 pages; 
esthetics: Kate Hevner, 30 pages. A final chapter on 
systematic points of view is contributed by Milton 
Metfessel. References are given at the end of each 
chapter and a bibliography is appended.— M. Keller 
Yale). 

2215. Hammett, F. S. The ancient Hindu cos- 
mogony aS a source of sensory classification ante- 
dating the modern. Scientia, Milano, 1939, 66, 
195-201—The development of the cosmological 
concepts of mankind proceeds in a way similar to 
the development of the individual mind integrating 
the environment into concept. The stages of this 
process are: observation, analysis, and synthesis. 


The complex phenomena experienced are reduced to 
the simplest possible terms, such as earth, air, fire, 
and water. To these the ancient Hindu philosophers 


added the concept of ‘‘ether’”’ or space. They de- 
rived the elements from the self, finding the bodily 
representatives of them in the organs of special 
nse. The idea is developed that the object is 
distinct from the organ of perception. Thus man 
became related to the universe through his senses. 
Quotations from Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East 
prove that the sensory classification set forth by the 
early Hindu philosophers has anticipated many 
modern physiological principles of analysis and 
description—E. Franzen (S. Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity). 

2216. Hudson, B. B., & Henry, F. An integrator 
of group judgments. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 22, 
217-218.—A wiring diagram is included in this 
description of a method of securing quickly the 
results from a group ballot which has the advantage 
ol secrecy.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

_, 2217. Jeffreys, H. Theory of probability. New 
bp Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. vi + 380. 

2218. Kambouropoulou, P. A bibliography of the 
Writings of Margaret Floy Washburn: 1928-1939. 
‘mer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 19-20.—A completion 
ol the bibliography published by H. K. Mull 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1927, 39, 428-436).—D. E. 


/ohannsen (Skidmore). 


sense, 
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2219. Kraemer, W.S. The metaphysical phase of 
psychology. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 199-202.— 
Conflict between psychology and philosophy is 
discussed ; signs of better relationships are appearing. 
Metaphysics is shown to be necessary to psychology, 
for the author uses this term to refer to the “‘neces- 
sary conditions for obtaining information about 
nature. In this sense metaphysics encompasses the 
field of logic and analysis in general, and its method 
and subject matter are anathema to the synthetic 
emphasis of the classical metaphysicians—the limit- 
less system building that science finds unpalatable.” 
—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2220. Levine, A. J. Current psychologies; a 
critical synthesis. Cambridge: Sci-Art, 1939. Pp. 
270. $2.75.—Chapters deal with the following 
schools of psychological thought: neurological, 
Gestalt, purposivist, Freudian, Jungian, Adlerian, 
and Rankian. An appraisal of the various schools 
is made with reference to the tendency toward 
mechanistic interpretations and intemperate as- 
sertions, the confusion created by the use of meta- 
phorical language, the disparity between promise 
and performance, the trend toward exclusively 
functional explanations of mental disorders, and the 
paucity of experimental foundations; similarities and 
differences are discussed with an emphasis upon the 
continuity and congruency between the different 
schools. In an appendix the author sums up our 
debt to behaviorists, functionalists, Gestaltists, 
purposivists, and Freudians.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

2221. Lorand, S. Prof. Sigmund Freud, May 6, 
1856—Sept. 23, 1939. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 
10, 185-186. 

2222. Maier, N. R. F. An electric grill as a sub- 
stitute for the starting platform in the Lashley 
discrimination apparatus. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 
22, 223-224.—The use of the grill instead of the 
starting platform increases the efficiency of this 
method of training. ‘“‘By administering a shock from 
time to time the training time is practically cut in 
half.” A diagram of the grill is presented.—C. N. 
Cofer (Brown). 

2223. Martin, M. F. The psychological contribu- 
tions of Margaret Floy Washburn. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1940, 53, 7-18—A summary of Wash- 
burn’s experimental and theoretical work.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2224. Murray, H. A. Sigmund Freud: 1856-1939. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 134-138.—A summary of 
the chief events in Freud's life and an analysis of the 
development of his ideas.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


2225. Neall, H. E. The significance of an im- 
proved calendar in child development research. 
Child Develpm., 1939, 10, 279-280.—A copy of the 
proposed world calendar, now in the hands of a 
League of Nations committee, is presented. A 
summary of its characteristics and of its advantages 
to workers in child development is given.—C. N. 
Cofer (Brown). 
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2226. Niebyl, K. H. Modern mathematics and 
some problems of quantity, quality, and motion in 
economic analysis. Phil. Sci., 1940, 7, 103-120.— 
Mathematical theoreticians have been struggling 
with the problem of devising tools for the analysis of 
motion and qualitative change. Bertrand Russell 
fails to solve the problem, for in his basic assump- 
tions he excludes the possibility of developing solu- 
tions for truly dynamic problems. The first prac- 
tical attempt to devise a scientific language which 
allows for the presentation of processes in motion 
has been made by Lewin. He begins with what he 
calls “life space as a whole,” and defines its funda- 
mental structure. The nature of the things which 
constitute a mathematical space he regards as 
irrelevant, and accordingly proceeds in his psycho- 
logical investigations with the part-whole relation 
analysis as offered by topology. Topology, however, 
is unable to furnish a basis for qualitative judgments. 
What is required is the conception of a social space 
which “could be presented as in constant motion, 
and this motion changing gradually but persistently” 
so as to be “coordinated to the social reality as we 
experience it.’’-—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State 
College). 

2227. Pastore, A. In difesa della psicologia 
sperimentale. (In defence of experimental psy- 
chology.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1939, 1, 


345-350.—With reference to the recent provisions, 
the author discusses the opportunity of a general 
psychological teaching in Italian universities in 


place of the teaching of experimental psychology, 
and shows the importance of experimental research 
work and scientific teaching —R. Calabrest (New 
York City). 

2228. Peatman, J.G. On the predictive meaning 
of correlation. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 17-23.— 
This paper illustrates graphic methods for explaining 
the predictiveness of a correlation coefficient. It 
is recommended for use in statistics courses.—C. N. 
Cofer (Brown). 

2229. Ponzo, M. L’Istituto di Psicologia della 
R. Universita di Romo nella nuova sede ed i suoi 
compiti. (The new Psychological Institute of the 
University of Rome and its tasks.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1939, 1, 10-27.—The author 
describes the new Psychological Laboratory of the 
University of Rome and its equipment and gives a 
survey of the activities of the staff of the Institute 
in the field of experimental and applied psychology. 
He emphasizes the relationships between psychology 
and the biological branches and between psychology 
and the problems of social and economic life. At 
present the Institute is making important contribu- 
tions to vocational guidance and industrial psy- 
chology.— R: Calabrest (New York City). 


2230. Ponzo, M. Rilievi sulla denominazione 
delle cattedre di psicologia delle nostre universita. 
(Remarks on the denomination of the chair of 
psychology in our university.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1939, 1, 350-362.—The title of a 
course must express the kind and the aim of the 
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teaching. The most suitable denomination for 
psychological courses in Italian universities seems 
to be ‘General and Applied Psychology.”—R. 
Calabrest (New York City). 

2231. Reichenbach, H. On the justification of 
induction. J. Phil., 1940, 37, 97-102.—J. H. 
Jackson (Brown). 

2232. Roback, A. A. Morton Prince, 1954-19209, 
A memoir on the occasion of the tenth anniver 
of his death. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 
177-185. 

2233. Rogge, H. C. De vrije wil. (Free will.) 
Mensch en Maatsch., 1940, 16, 44-56.—When the 
conscious self is considered to constitute the entire 
ego, free will becomes impossible, because the con- 
glomerate residue of past experience which forms 
the subconscious exercises a determining influence 
upon man’s behavior. Consciousness was developed 
in man to enable him to react adequately to his 
environment, and hence it contains the faculties of 
self-preservation, gregariousness, and perseveration. 
Intelligence serves the purpose of self-preservation 
and leads to conscious volition. All other faculties 
whether conscious or unconscious, use this volition 
as a means of attaining their ends, without being 
controlled by it—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2234. Scheidemann, N. V., & Kandle, M. W. 
A suggested device for determining eye dominance 
objectively with scientific accuracy. J. exp. Psychol., 
1940, 26, 248-250.—The device suggested in this 
article utilizes the optical principles of eyedness but 
excludes such interfering factors as handedness, 
accidental accommodation, head position, and head 
movement. It can be adapted for use with infants 
and animals.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2235. Skinner, C. E. Robert MacDougall: 1866- 
1939. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 142-143.— 
Biographical.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2236. Stevens, G.C. [Ed.] The mental hygiene 
review. Indianapolis, Ind.: Indiana Mental Hy- 
giene Society, 141 S. Meridian St. Vol. 1, No. | 
February, 1940. Quarterly. $2.00. 


2237. Stone, C. H., Valentine, W. L., & Miles, W. 
The production of 16-mm. motion picture films. 
Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 29-59.—This report, which 
was prepared under the auspices of the committee on 
the use of motion pictures and sound-recording de 
vices of the American Psychological Association, 
gives detailed information and suggestions regarding 
the following factors in the production of success! 
motion picture films: the camera, lens equipment, 
film, camera operation, exposure, focusing, interior 
lighting, camera support, research vs. instructional 
films, planning the film, editing, mechanics © 
splicing, titling, projection equipment, sound films 
and how to test a used camera.—A. W. Melion 
(Missouri). 

2238. Terman, L. M. Frank Angell: 1857-1939. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 138-141.—Summary ©! 
Angell’s life, with emphasis upon his position !" 
psychology.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2239. Wilson, D. J. A simple binaural phase 
apparatus. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 215-216.— 
Former methods of varying phase relations at the 
two ears are discussed, and difficulties are pointed 
out. A new apparatus is described, in which a 
tuning fork is placed at various places on a rubber 

be, the two ends of which lead by way of a stetho- 
scopic earpiece to the ears. Shifting the tuning fork 
along the tube changes the phase relations at the two 
ears.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2240. Woodger, J. H.. The technique of theory 
construction. Int. Encycl. unified Sct., 1939, 2, 
No.5. Pp. vii + 81. $1.00.—A brief account of the 
technique of constructing a deductive system in 
which the validity of the theorems may be checked by 
objective syntactical rules. As an example, the 
elements of such a theory whose specific subject 
matter is certain fundamental biological concepts 
and relations is presented in sufficient detail so that 
theorems concerning cell division and fusion are 
derivable. The author urges the considerable ad- 
vantages of thus formalizing and axiomatizing em- 
pirical scientific knowledge. In its present intro- 
ductory stage of application the method has not yet 
revealed striking new theorems for empirical testing, 
ut at a later stage of development such results 
are to be hoped for.—C. A. Baylis (Brown). 

2241. Wright, H. W. Dualism in psychology. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 121-128.—The author 

mplains that attempts td explain the ‘‘higher men- 


tal processes,” particularly in terms of reflex arcs 


ind other simple physiological concepts, have missed 


very important characteristic of psychological 
processes. This is their essentially dualistic char- 
acter; all psychological processes can be described 
from two points of view, the sensori-motor processes 
of an organism and the orderly structure of an 
objective world or environment of that organism. 
rhe scientifically objectionable duality can be 
voided and these two factors made functionally 
interdependent if not the individual but the social 
group is used as the reference point.—D. E. Johann- 
en (Skidmore). 

2242. Zilsel, E. History and biological evolution. 
Phil. Sci., 1940, 7, 121-128.—From the astrophysical 
evolution of our galaxy we can take out the evolu- 
tion of our solar system, from it the geological 
evolution of the earth (including biological evolu- 
tion), and from this the historical evolution of 
mankind, each process belonging to a different order 
ol magnitude. Approaching the conception of 
history from the other direction, we could begin with 
the reactions of human individuals. Then the 
‘ecular variations of these would be history, which 
cillers from biological evolution in that its velocity 
is determined not by the resistance of heredity but 
by that of tradition. It is only man, indeed, who 
possesses reactions sufficiently plastic to change 
within a century, and thus to become the subject 
matter of history and sociology.—R. H. Dotterer 
Pennsylvania State College). 


(See also abstracts 2271, 2311, 2613. ] 


2239-2247 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 

2243. Blair, E. A., & Erlanger, J. Propagation, 
and extension of excitatory effects, of the nerve 
action potential across nonresponding internodes. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 126, 97-108.—Two succes- 
sive nodes of Ranvier were blocked by anodal 
polarization. It was demonstrated that the action 
potential can proceed across nonresponding seg- 
ments. It is held that this is explained by an elec- 
trical mechanism of excitation “under conditions 
that preclude the intervention of any process de- 
pendent on molecular contiguity.’’ Chemical trans- 
mitters are suggested as adjuncts.—T7. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2244. Brown, G. L., & Harvey, A. M. Effects of 
changes in dietary calcium on neuromuscular trans- 
mission. J. Physiol., 1940, 97, 330—337.—A kid ona 
calcium-deficient diet showed a defect in neuro- 
muscular transmission, such that a single maximal 
nerve volley failed to elicit a maximal response. 
With repeated stimulation at sufficiently high fre- 
quency each successive response became greater 
until transmission was fully restored at the fifth or 
sixth response. Chicks on a similar diet showed the 
same phenomenon, which, however, is only an 
exaggeration of the defect normally seen in the 
fowl.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2245. Biilbring, E., & Burn, J. H. Vascular 
changes affecting the transmission of nervous im- 
pulses. J. Physiol., 1939, 97, 250-264.—In the 
conditions of a perfusion system, impulses applied to 
the motor roots fail to be transmitted along the 
sciatic nerve to the dog’s gastrocnemius when the 
vascular tone becomes low. This failure is not due 
to fatigue, does not occur at the nerve ending, and 
can be produced with single shocks. Transmission 
along the nerve can be restored by the addition of 
constrictor substances (adrenaline, pituitary ex- 
tract) to the blood or by addition of blood contain- 
ing vasotonins to the circulation, and also by stimu- 
lation of the sympathetic chain. Transmission can- 
not be restored by increasing the perfusion pressure. 
The restoration through stimulation of the sym- 
pathetic chain long outlasts the effect of stimulation 
through the blood flow.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2246. Cannon, W. B., & Haimovici, H. The 
sensitization of motoneurones by partial “‘denerva- 
tion.”” Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 126, 731-740.— 
Sensitization of neurones of the spinal cord by 
partial exclusion of normal nerve connections was 
indicated, as was a sensitization of skeletal muscle 
by section of motoneurones. This constitutes a 
demonstration in the central nervous system of a 
phenomenon similar to the one previously demon- 
strated in sympathetic ganglia and smooth muscle. 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2247. Cate, J. ten, Walter, W. G., & Koopman, 
L. J. Electro-encephalography after removal of the 
occipital cortex. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1939, 24, 
153—168.— Researches on cats, dogs, and rabbits were 
carried out relative to the place of origin of the alpha 
waves. The authors wished to determine whether 
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the occipital cortex is chiefly responsible in these 
animals, as was apparent from Adrian's experiments 
on man. Alpha waves were recorded before and 
after removal of the occipital cortex, both in acute 
and in chronic preparations. The authors believe 
that these waves arose in the more frontal parts of 
the cortex. Their experiments also suggest the 
possibility that alpha waves may be transmitted 
from one part of the brain to another. Experiments 
bearing on the latter point are in progress.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 


2248. Couteaux, R., & Nachmansohn, D. 
Changes of choline esterase at end plates of volun- 
tary muscle following section of sciatic nerve. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1940, 43, 177-181.—Observed 
increase in concentration of choline esterase in 
gastrocnemius following section of the sciatic nerve 
has been thought due to a decrease in the volume of 
muscle fibers per unit of weight and in the number of 
end plates persisting after the disappearance of 
nerve endings. If the volume of fibers decreases 
proportionately to the increase in the amount of ACh 
hydrolyzed per hour by 100 mg. of fresh tissue, this 
would imply that the enzyme concentration at the 
end plate remained practically the same. Determi- 


nations of fiber volume 1-3 weeks after denervation 
suggests that decrease in fiber volume accounts fully 
for apparent increase in enzyme concentration. A 
direct method of measuring persistence of enzyme at 
the end plates reveals that slices of muscle from the 
region containing a large number of nerve endings 
have the greatest concentration of ACh, which re- 


mains almost as high after denervation as before. 
This indicates that the main bulk of the enzyme at 
the end plates is located outside the nerve endings.— 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2249. Cressman, R. D., & Benz, E. W. Nerve 
action potentials in experimental traumatic shock. 
Arch. Surg., Chicago, 1939, 39, 720—-727.—(Biol. 
Abstr. XIV: 2416). 

2250. Fredericq, H. Sommation de deux stimuli 
appliqués sur le pneumogastrique cardiaque de la 
tortue: période réfractaire secondaire. (Summation 
of two stimuli applied to the cardiac pneumogastric 
nerve of the turtle; secondary refractory period.) 
Arch. int. Physiol., 1938, 47, 195-264.—(Biol. 
Abstr. X11: 8062). 

2251. Harvey, A. M., & MacIntosh, F. C. Cal- 
cium and synaptic transmission in a sympathetic 
ganglion. J. Physiol., 1940, 97, 408-416.—When 
calcium is omitted from the perfusion fluid passing 
through the cat’s superior cervical ganglion, other 
cations being present in normal concentrations, the 
ganglion cells discharge spontaneously. Synaptic 
transmission fails, however, because of the failure of 
preganglionic impulses to liberate acetylcholine. 
The ganglion cells are sensitized to both the stimu- 
lating and the paralyzing actions of injected potas- 
sium chloride. Their response to injected acetyl- 
choline is diminished.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2252. Koshtoyanz, C. S. [On the mechanics of 
the formation of chemical mediators of nerve im- 


NERVOUS 


SYSTEM 


pulses.] C. R. Acad. Sci., U. R. S. S., 1938, 19, 


315-318. 

2253. Lanari, A., & Luco, J. V. The depressant 
action of strychnine on the superior cervical sym- 
pathetic ganglion and on skeletal muscle. Amer, | 
Physiol., 1939, 126, 277—282.—Strychnine showed a 
depressant action only, on both superior cervica| 
ganglion and neuromuscular junction in cats. This is 
explained in terms of chemical transmission. The 
contrast with the excitatory effect on the spinal cord 
suggests probable fundamental differences in trans. 
mission of the nerve impulse at different synapses.— 


T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research), 


2254. Langworthy, O. R., & Richter, C. P. In- 
creased spontaneous activity produced by frontal 
lobe lesions in cats. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 126, 
158-161.—Removal of one pole had little effect 
but removal of both poles increased activity more 
than in previous studies of monkeys or rats. The 
animal became ravenous and excitable and peak 
activity was reached in 48 hours to several months.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research) 


2255. Lindsley, D. B. Bilateral differences in 
brain potentials from the two cerebral hemispheres 
in relation to laterality and stuttering. J. exp 
Psychol., 1940, 26, 211-225.—An analysis of braii 
potential records simultaneously obtained from the 
right and left occipital region showed that alpha 
waves in the two hemispheres are out of phase a 
greater percent of the time in ambidextrous and 
left-handed subjects than in right-handed subjects 
also that there is less unilateral blocking in the right 
handed group. Records from two stutterers showed 
a degree of asynchronism comparable to that of the 
ambidextrous or mixed laterality groups. The 
percent of asynchronism did not change consistentl; 
during speech. Unilateral blocking of the alpha 
waves was increased during speech. Preceding 
stuttering episodes there were periods of asynchron 
ism of the alpha waves in the two hemispheres (in 
both occipital and motor speech areas) as well as 
frequent periods of unilateral blocking of the alpha 
rhythm. This led to the conclusion that asyn 
chronism and blocking of the alpha rhythm in the 
two hemispheres may interfere with the formulation 
and expression of speech. Therefore the higher 
degree of asynchronism and blocking in individuals 
lacking a definite and complete laterality is apt to 
make their speech more subject to interference 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2256. Luco, J. V., & Rosenblueth, A. Neuro- 
muscular “transmission fatigue’ produced without 
contraction during curarization. Amer. J. Physio! 
1939, 126, 58-65.—A motor nerve in cats under 
curare was continuously stimulated. When the 
similar opposite muscle (control) showed decurariza 
tion the experimental side showed transmission 
fatigue. It is concluded that transmission fatigue 
was obtained where spike potentials and electrical 
excitation of muscle were not affected. This is held 
to be incompatible with electrical theories of neuro 
muscular transmission and explainable on a bas 
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of a chemical theory of excitation—T. W. Forbes 
Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2257. Marrazzi, A. S. Electrical studies on the 
pharmacology of autonomic synapses. III. The 
action of ephedrine analyzed by a study of its sym- 
pathetic central and ganglionic effects. J. Pharma- 
col., 1939, 67, 321-329.—( Biol. Abstr. XIV: 2423). 

2258. Pitts, R. F., Magoun, H. W., & Ranson, S. 
W. Localization of the medullary respiratory centers 
in the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 126, 673-688.— 
Inspiratory and expiratory centers were localized in 
the medulla in ventral and dorsal reticular formations 
overlying the inferior olive-—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2259. Pitts, R. F., Magoun, H. W., & Ranson, S. 
W. Interrelations of the respiratory centers in the 
cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 126, 689-707.—The 
neurones of the inspiratory and expiratory centers 
are closely related synaptically. Activation of one 
leads to inhibition of the other. Weak central vagal 
stimulation facilitates impulses in the inspiratory 
center, while strong vagal stimulation activates the 
expiratory and inhibits the inspiratory center. An 
hypothesis for the explanation of normal respiration 
and of apneusis is developed.—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2260. Rohracher, H. Die Vorginge im Gehirn 
und das geistige Leben. Versuch einer Gehirn- 
theorie. (The brain processes and the mental life. 
\n attempt at a braintheory.) Leipzig: Barth, 1939. 
Pp. 197. RM. 13.50.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2261. Rosenblueth, A., & Luco, J. V. The fifth 


Stage of neuromuscular transmission. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1939, 126, 39-57.—The period of neuro- 
muscular fatigue (fourth phase) was followed by a 
later prolonged rise of tension under prolonged 
stimulation (fifth stage). It is inferred that both are 
synaptic phenomena but that they are due to differ- 
ent independent factors —T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2262. Rubin, M.A. The electroencephalogram of 
schizophrenic patients during administration of 
vitamin B,. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1939, 42, 
440-441.—5 schizophrenic patients were given 100 
mg. of synthetic crystalline vitamin B, daily for a 
period of 6 to 9 weeks. Weekly encephalograms 
obtained from patients 3 weeks prior to medication, 
during medication, and 3 weeks after showed normal 
umits of variation of “alpha” frequency and no more 
variation of ‘‘alpha activity” during medication than 
before or after. It is concluded that schizophrenics 
do not have an avitaminosis B, and that vitamin B, 
is not involved in the decreased oxygen consumption 
reported for the schizophrenic patient—H. Peak 

Randolph-Macon). 

2263. Shafer, G. D. Calcium ions necessary to 
synaptic transmission in parasympathetic, not in 
Sympathetic ganglia. J. Pharmacol., 1939, 67, 
341-352.—( Biol. Abstr. XIV: 2427). 

2264. Stein, R. J., & Ziegler, L. H. A comparison 
o the thalamus in dementia praecox and manic- 


2257-2267 


depressive brains: a biometric analysis. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1939, 90, 709-729.—The question arises, 
from the hypothesis that the thalamic region is a 
coordinating center for so-called ‘‘emotional’’ re- 
actions, as to whether psychotics, particularly those 
showing affective anomalies, have thalamic defects, 
with special interest in differences that might obtain 
between the brains of manic-depressive and schizo- 
phrenic patients. Pertinent literature is cited, and 
the methods of preparation and measurement of the 
brains of 18 schizophrenics, 6 manic-depressives, and 
1 normal are described. Differences between means 
of volumes are not significant, but suggest smaller 
brains and thalami in dementia praecox patients 
than in manic-depressives. A possible dominance 
of the left thalamus, similar to cerebral dominance, 
is suggested. Correlation between cell content and 
volume of the thalamus is in the direction of inverse 
relationship. 15% of the brains studied showed 
organic lesion. The authors stress the need for 
extended study.—R. C. Moore (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


2265. Van Harreveld, A. On spinal shock. Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1940, 26, 65-67.—Spinal 
shock, a state of diminished reflex excitability, may 
be due to dominance of an inhibitory mechanism 
in the spinal cord. To test this deduction, the effect 
of asphyxiating the cord in the monkey Pithecus 
rhesus was studied. On combined transection and 
asphyxiation of the cord, reflex activity recovers 
more rapidly than is the case with transection 
alone. “This return of reflex activity of the isolated 
and asphyxiated caudal part of the cord as de- 
scribed . . . is strong support for the conception 
of spinal shock as a dominance of an inhibiting 
structure in the spinal cord itself.” The reflex 
activity of the normal animal is assumed to depend 
on the continuous depression of this inhibiting 
mechanism by higher centers.—D. E. Smith (Al- 
berta). 


[See also abstracts 2296, 2297, 2320, 2349, 2366, 
2367, 2428. ] 
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2266. Bair, H. L., & Harley, R. D. Méidline 
notching in normal field. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1940, 
23, 183-186.—The authors have demonstrated mid- 
line notching in the upper visual fields of normal 
subjects, using a 1-millimeter test object against a 
black tangent screen at 1 meter. This notching is 
believed to be due to a thinning of the percipient 
elements in the part of the retina which corresponds 
to the medial border of each half-field—D. J. Shaad 
(Institute of Ophthalmology, New York City). 

2267. Békésy, G. v. Uber die Empfindlichkeit 
des stehenden und sitzenden Menschen gegen 
sinusférmige Erschiitterungen. (Sensitivity to sinus- 
oidal shocks while standing and sitting.) Akuwust. 
Z.,.1939, 4, 360-369.—The stimulus threshold for 
sinusoidal vibrations while standing and sitting in a 
normal manner lies in a frequency range of 0.1 to 
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100 cycles. The pressure threshold for vibratory 
sensation may be determined by means of a special 
wide-area quartz microphone. Over a wide range it 
is independent of frequency. In a quiet posture 
there were periodic fluctuations of pressure corre- 
sponding to some extent with the pulse rate.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 


2268. Bellows, R. T., & Van Wagenen, W. P. 
The effect of resection of the olfactory, gustatory and 
trigeminal nerves on water drinking in dogs without 
and with diabetes insipidus. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1939, 126, 13-19.—Normal and excessive (diabetic) 
water drinking remained unaffected after the sense of 
taste, smell, and the sensations mediated by the 
trigeminal nerve were believed abolished. It was 
believed that the urge to drink was not removed by 
other means than water ingestion (not by eliminating 
“dryness of the mouth’)—T7. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2269. Betts, E. A. Data on visual sensation and 
perception tests. PartI: Lateral imbalance. Mead- 
ville, Pa.: Keystone View Co., 1939. Pp. 27.—The 
author reports a series of studies on the reliability and 
validity of the lateral imbalance test of the Betts 
ready-to-read battery. Using adults and children, a 
comparison was made of the factors which increase or 
decrease the reliability of the test. Among the 


comparisons are listed: near and far point settings, 
the use of a pointer versus the subject-response 
technique, and a comparison of the results with the 
rotary prism and Maddox rod methods. The author 


concludes that the reliability of the telebinocular 
lateral-imbalance test for phoria compares favorably 
with the rotary prisms or Maddox rods. Although 
the validity of the telebinocular tests was shown to 
be high, there is an urgent need for experimentally 
appraising the validating criteria (the ophthalmolo- 
gists’ tests). An extended bibliography is included. 
—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee). 

2270. Brunswik, E. Thing constancy as measured 
by correlation coefficients. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 
69-78.—An example is given from the field of per- 
ceptual size constancy of the way in which correla- 
tional analysis may be helpful in determining quanti- 
tatively the degree to which the perceptual system, 
or organism in general, is successful in giving a 
specific response to, or in focalizing upon, a certain 
feature of the remote physical environment, in spite 
of disturbances resulting from the incidental char- 
acter of the proximal (retinal) stimuli mediating 
these distal environmental features. It appears as 
characteristic of the constancy mechanism that high 
correlations of the response with distal factors may 
be accompanied by low correlations with the mediat- 
ing proximal cues. The author's ultimate aim is to 
establish a multi-dimensional psychophysics which 
will include the distal environment within its scope. 
—A.G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

2271. Cousin, D. R. Perceptual assurance. (I.) 
Mind, 1940, 49, 19-41.—‘‘Perceptual consciousness 
has two aspects: a sensory aspect and a propositional 
aspect. Perceptual assurance rests upon perceptual 
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process. . . . The confirmatory value of perceptua| 
process rests upon the mutual relations of the suc. 
cessive acts constitutive of the perceptual process,” 
—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


2272. Crewdson, J., & Zangwill,O. L. A note op 
tactual perception in a blind subject. Brit. | 
Psychol., 1940, 30, 224-229.—An investigation was 
made of the curvature of an edge which gave the 
impression of a straight line when explored tactually. 
Three subjects with normal vision were tested, and 
one woman who had been blind from an early age. 
It was found that the impression of a straight line 
was given by a plus-curved edge; and that the 
curvature was greater for the blind than for the 
other subjects. In general, the degree of plus 
curvature was greater under ‘‘short-arm"’ than 
under “‘long-arm” conditions; but the reverse was 
true for the blind subject. A critical attitude to- 
ward the experiment was inclined to favor phenom. 
enal regression to the ‘“‘real”’ character of the curved 
edge. But the blind subject was extremely naive 
in her attitude, and made much use of “absolute 
impressions” in effecting her judgments.—WM. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2273. Crozier, W. J. The theory of the visual 
threshold. I. Time and intensity. Proc. nai 
Acad. Sct., Wash., 1940, 26, 54-60.—‘‘The complete 
range of data relating the visual intensity threshold 
to the exposure time can be quantitatively accounted 
for, with homogeneous measurements, in terms of the 
theoretical deduction that the reciprocal of the 
threshold intensity, 1/Alo, gives a probability integral 
in terms of log ¢. It is unnecessary to suppose that 
the reciprocity rule has any reasonable application 
to such measurements. It cannot be deduced from 
such data either that the sensory effect for threshold 
occurrence is in any sense a constant, or has any- 
thing to do with a constant amount of photochemical 
change. Certain properties of the parameters of the 
probability integral are commented upon, particu 
larly in relation to the area of the retinal image 
It is indicated that there arise some testable deduc- 
tions concerning ‘interaction’.’—D. E. Smith (Al 
berta). 


2274. Crozier, W. J., & Wolf, E. Temperature 
and the critical intensity for response to visual 
flicker. IV. On the invariance of critical thermal 
increments, and the theory of the response contour. 
Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1940, 26, 60—65.—The 
contour relating intensity and flicker frequency 4 
the absolute visual threshold for brightness was 
studied with various body temperatures and with 
various light-dark fractions in the flicker cycle. 
The maximum intensity is directly proportional 
the percentage dark-time; the temperature charac 
teristic does not change. These findings indicate 
the action of a particular catalyst in the photo 
receptor response.—D. E. Smith (Alberta). 


2275. Dashevsky, A. I., & Byshmich, D. ©. 
(Transposition of the visual angle from the visual 
line on the optic axis of the eyeball.) Vestn. Ofial. 
1939, 15, 82.—The author presents tables applicable 
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to the determination of the size of the angle a modi- 
fed by the presence of the angle x, for use in the 
alization of foci in the fundus—D. J. Shaad 
Institute of Ophthalmology, New York City). 


2276. Firgau, H. J. Berufseignung und Persin- 
lichkeit und die Methoden und Ergebnisse der 
neueren Persénlichkeitsforschung. (Occupational 
qualifications and personality, and the methods and 
results of recent personality research.) Z. Arbeits- 
psychol., 1938, 11, 167-178.—The discussion of the 

esearch program is continued with a description of 
apparatus for eleven additional radical tests. The 
tests measure depth perception, brightness dis- 
crimination, duration of after-images, perception 
of ink-blots, etc.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2277. Hertz, D. Perception and _ sensibility. 
Bull. Animal Behav., Lond., 1938, 1, 18-20.— 
(Biol. Abstr. XIV: 2402). 


2278. Holway, A. H., & Boring, E.G. The moon 
illusion and the angle of regard. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1940, 53, 109-116.—The purpose of the present paper 
was to demonstrate that the moon size illusion is 
essentially a function of the S’s posture. 3 trained 
S's were used. They observed the moon from two 
positions, sitting erect and lying on the back, with 
the head hanging over the edge of a couch to permit 

bservation. (Nausea prevented one S from making 
this series of observations.) S determined the ap- 
parent size of the moon by finding the size of a disc 

{ light, projected on a screen 2.5 m. away, which 

ypeared the same. Matchings were made for 11 


lifferent moon elevations on two successive nights. 
The results are very consistent; the stimulus which 
was the same apparent size as the moon subtended 


an angle of from 2.0° to 6.8°, i.e., these retinal 
images are from 4 to 12 times as large as the com- 
parable images for the moon. When observation 
was made from the supine position, the illusion was 
reversed, i.e., the comparison stimulus was small 
or the moon at the horizon and large for the moon 
at the zenith. The illusion was also obtained with a 
mirrored image of the moon, especially when far 
enough away so that the supports of the mirror were 
tot visible. It is concluded that “the moon illu- 
ion is a function of the angle of regard as referred 
to the body as a frame of reference.""—D. E. Johann- 
en (Skidmore). 


2279. Homp, R. Warmeorientierung von Pedi- 
culus vestimenti. (The thermally determined 
rientation of P. vestimenti.) Z. vergl. ‘Physiol., 1938, 
26, 1-34—The body louse is very sensitive to 
environmental temperature changes. When set 
cown (near the 19° point) in the ‘‘temperature 
rgan’ the louse reaches its apparent optimal region 
between 27 and 29° C. in the course of variable or 
phobic’ movements. This optimum could be pro- 
Visi¢ nally lowered or raised to a certain extent by 
reviously exposing specimens for 34 hr. to low or to 
high te mperatures respectively. More precise orient- 
ng responses, ‘‘thermotropotactic’’ responses, were 
bserved when the insect was close to a localized 
‘emperature source such as a heated glass rod. 


2276-2281 


“Shock reactions” occurred at distances 0-6 mm. 
from a 37° C. source. When two stationary stimulus 
sources (approximately equated in temperature) 
were used, the typical response was movement along 
a line perpendicular to the midpoint of their axis. 
72.4% of the courses were within 23.5° of the mid- 
course. Less frequently, the specimens moved in 
an arched course, and still less frequently in a 
straight course toward one of the two sources. 
In a diffuse temperature field at the optimal value 
specimens deprived of one antenna circled toward 
the operated side. Frequently intact specimens 
circled around a single temperature source (‘‘thermo- 
menotaxis’’). Hence this arthropod shows the 
various modes of orientation in Ktihn’s scheme, in 
dependence upon the nature of the stimulus field. 
Special tests disclosed that the antennae are the seat 
of greatest thermal sensitivity; and the general body 
surface with the exception of the abdomen also has a 
certain sensitivity to temperature change.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

2280. Hubbell, M. B. Configurational properties 
considered “good” by nalfve subjects. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1940, 53, 46-69.—The problem of the 
present study was to determine whether configura- 
tions drawn by naive S’s under instructions to make 
“good” ones would fulfil the requirements set up by 
experimenters for ‘‘good”’ figures. The materials 
were 32 line figures in both symmetrical and asym- 
metrical and both open and closed patterns, and 8 
dot patterns in both symmetrical and asymmetrical 
groupings. The S’s were 50 college students. They 
were presented with the 40 figures in chance order 
and told to make them pleasing. Instructions were 
explicit regarding the fact that there was no right or 
wrong in the experiment, and that additions, sub- 
tractions, or no change might be made in each figure. 
The results showed that the closed symmetrical 
figures, particularly those regular ones to which a 
conventional name can be attached, were changed 
least often. At the other extreme were the open 
asymmetrical figures, which were changed in 96% of 
the trials. Analysis of the types of changes made 
shows that principles of differentiation and simpli- 
fication, closure, symmetry, continuation, accentua- 
tion, and levelling are all found. It is concluded 
that naive S’s under different conditions from those 
used in other studies are guided by the principles 
which have been found to govern good configura- 
tions.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2281. Hunter, W. S., & Sigler, M. The span of 
visual discrimination as a function of time and in- 
tensity of stimulation. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 
160-179.—The effect of a thousandfold variation in 
time and intensity of stimulation upon the span of 
visual discrimination for dark dots on a light field 
was determined in a series of experiments using the 
same two subjects over a two-year period. Results 
indicate that as the duration of exposure is in- 
creased the intensity necessary for a liminal dis- 
crimination of a given number of dots decreases. 
At a given duration, as intensity increases, there 
is an increase in span, first slow and then rapid, 
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until finally a maximum span for that duration is 
reached. Further analysis of the effects of time and 
intensity of stimulation on span of discrimination 
shows that, within limits, the Bunsen-Roscoe law 
(Jt = C) fits the data. It is concluded that the 
“span of attention” resolves itself into a span of 
discrimination, a form of behavior which in the 
field of vision is controlled on the receptor side by 
intensity and time factors——H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


2282. Kravkov, C. V. [The effect of the intensity 
of the auditory stimulus on the color sensitivity of 
the eye.] Vestn. Oftal., 1939, 15, 100.—Color 
sensitivity is increased for green and decreased for 
orange under the influence of an indirect sound 
stimulus; increased intensity of the sound stimulus 
increases the quantitative response, but the qualita- 
tive response remains unchanged.—D. J. Shaad 
(Institute of Ophthalmology, New York City). 


2283. Lancaster, W. B. Detecting, measuring, 
plotting and interpreting ocular deviations. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 22, 867-880.—A new test is 
described for determining the “‘fusion-free position” 
of the eyes. The observer wears a red glass over one 
eye and a green one over the other, and looks at a 
white screen. On this the examiner projects a red 
spot of light, which is visible only to the eye with the 
red glass. The observer then moves a green projector 
until the green spot is seen in the same place as the 
red spot. The position of the green spot indicates 
directly the line of fixation of the non-fixing eye 
wearing the green glass. Interchanging the colored 
lenses, projecting the fixation spot in different 
directions or moving it slowly in the cardinal direc- 
tions, and substituting projected lines as targets 
permits complete investigation of ocular deviations. 
—M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 


2284. Lau, E. Kontrast- und rdumliches Sehen. 
(Contrast and spatial vision.) Z. Arbettspsychol., 
1938, 11, 117-119.—The influence of black-white 
contrast in judging distance is demonstrated with 
several examples. The habit of using this cue results 
in the phenomenon that large pictures appear to have 
less contrast than small ones. The effect of back- 
ground contrast on brightness constancy is also 
discussed.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2285. Leatherman, C. D. The limits of toleration 
for simultaneity in the complication experiment. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 21-45.—“The purpose 
of this study was to determine (1) the limits of error; 
(2) the relation of these limits to the characteristic 
errors of the observer and to the general average 
error; (3) to test by new methods the ‘law’ of prior 
entry; and (4) to discover the influence of a warning 
signal.’’ A modification of the Dunlap complication 
apparatus was used. The 10 S’s were instructed to 
report at what number of degrees from 0 an auditory, 
tactual, or visual stimulus and the pointer were 
simultaneous. 3 speeds were used: 0.75, 1.00, and 
1.25 sec. for one revolution of the pointer. The 
results of this procedure were not essentially differ- 
ent from earlier experiments. DL’s for simultaneity 
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of sound with flash and flash with sound were de. 
termined; in these experiments the dial was dark 
and the S reported whether the flash appeared before. 
after, or simultaneously with the sound. In one half 
the series the light was the constant and in the other 
half the sound was. 13 positions were used: 6 
positive, 6 negative, and 1 simultaneous; they were 
presented in chance order. The criterion for non- 
simultaneity of any position was 75% of the judg. 
ments. The results for S; were: (1) with flash con- 
stant, the positive DL for simultaneity = 67° 
negative DL = 33°, and point of subjective equal- 
ity = 50°; (2) with sound constant, the correspond- 
ing values were —5°, —37.5°, and 32°. The other 
S's gave similar results. The effect of an auditory 
warning signal was to make all the S's give a large 
majority of positive judgments (79.1%). The 
results are considered theoretically —D. E. Johann. 
sen (Skidmore). 


2286. Leichsenring, K. Wann liegen die Zeiten 
der schwersten Einwirkungen durch Schwerhirig- 
keit und welche Forderungen an den Schwerhirigen- 
lehrer ergeben sich daraus? (\What are the times of 
most pronounced effects of partial deafness, and 
what requirements are laid upon the teacher of the 
deaf by these findings?) Dtsch. Sonderschule, 1939, 
6, 695-702.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2287. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. Ocular 
changes in school children during the fifth and sixth 
grades. Amer. J. Optom., 1939, 16, 443-450.—An 
optometrist examined the eyes of 103 children t 
determine the refractive changes taking place during 
their fifth and sixth grades and the intervening sum 
mer. 51 of the children were in experimental rooms 
where the natural lighting was supplemented so ast 
maintain a given desirable level of illumination free 
from preventable glare. The other 52 children were 
in control rooms, identically decorated but with 
ordinary classroom lighting. The usual hyper- 
metropia of children of this age was found to de- 
crease during the school year, and in a more marked 
degree and in a larger percentage of cases for those 
in the experimental rooms. During the summer the 
hypermetropia increased again to about the original 
level, to be followed by a more marked reduction 
during the sixth-grade year. It is suggested that this 
may represent a substitution of tonic accommodation 
for relative accommodation, possibly more marked 
among children in the better lighted rooms because 
of increased near work associated with greater com- 
fort in its performance. The increase in hyperme- 
tropia during the summer may be related to decreas 
in near work during this period. —M. R. Stoll (Ohic 
State). 


2288. Macht, D. I, & Macht, M. B. A ne¥ 
method for the quantitative measurement of pall 
sensation. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1939, 4% 
428-432.—This method of measuring analgesi@ 
produced by various pharmacodynamic age 
consists of applying fine electrodes to the scrotu™ 
of a tame rat and determining the pain thresho!’ 
by gradually increasing the current through a ca‘ 
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fully calibrated inductorium until the animal's 
characteristic squeal is elicited. Thresholds are 
reported at several intervals after the injection of a 
large number of different drugs such as alkaloids, 

|-tar derivatives, barbiturates, bromides, mor- 
hine, and cobra venom. Results of strychnine and 
iffein injections were observed as controls.—H. 
Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2289. McDonald, R., & Adler, F. H. Effect of 
anoxemia on the dark adaptation of the normal and 
of the vitamin A-deficient subject. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1939, 22, 980-988.—A healthy well-trained 

bserver was tested with the technique of Hecht and 
Schlaer. During anoxemia the cone threshold, 
determined with a red filter, was raised by a factor of 
2.5: rod thresholds were raised the same amount. 
\ vitamin A-deficient diet produced a rise in thresh- 
ld after the fourth day which continued to increase 
ntil the fifth week and then remained steady. 
Under these circumstances rod thresholds showed 
greater increase than cone thresholds. Anoxemia 
nthe vitamin A-deficient subject again produced an 

iditional rise in threshold by a factor of 2.5. 
\pparently anoxemia does not, like vitamin A, 

se a rise in threshold by affecting the regeneration 
photosensitive substance, but acts on the nervous 
system. Tests of intelligence, coordination, and 
hearing sensitivity during anoxemia indicated no 
hange from normal in these functions.—WM. R. 


Ohio State). 


2290. Morgan, M. W., & Olmsted, J. M. D. 
Response of the human lens to a sudden, startling 


stimulus. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1939, 42, 
12-613.—‘‘Appropriate sudden stimuli, such as 
electric shock on the hand or a loud noise, causes the 
man lens to become momentarily hypermetropic. 
Since this effect is always accompanied by dilation 
the pupil and may be accompanied by change in 
kin resistance, increase in heart rate, and decrease 
n foot volume, it, too, is thought to be a result of 
pathetic stimulation.”—H. Peak (Randolph- 
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2291. Motzkin, T. Some remarks on Weinberg’s 
article “The form and extent of the region of in- 
distinct vision in quick forward motion.” Acta 

phthal. Orient., 1939, 1, 200.—The diameter of the 
le of indistinctness is 1 meter for a velocity of 

per hour, the distance covered in 3 to 4 
seconds.—D. J. Shaad (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
ew York City). 

2292. Numbers, M. E. The training of residual 
hearing. J. except. Child., 1940, 6, 167-171.— 

telligent use of the modern hearing aids, such as 
ose originated in the laboratories of the Bell 

ephone System, makes it possible for children 

vith very little hearing ability to improve greatly in 
heir comprehension of language, and to grow in 
cial Prem epenges The use of amplification and the 
-phones so steps up the intensity of the sounds 

‘speech that children are thereby enabled to learn 
become attentive listeners. Training in this and 
ne use of all other mechanical techniques for 
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aiding hearing must be begun as early as possible 
in the life of the child —L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 


2293. Oak, L., & Sloane, A. E. The Betts visual 
sensation and perception tests: a method of detecting 
school children requiring ocular attention. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 22, 832-843.—Two groups 
of 100 children each were tested twice with the 
Betts telebinocular tests and were checked inde- 
pendently by an ophthalmologist, who adhered to 
definite criteria in judging which cases required 
examination. One group was made up of children 
suspected of having visual difficulties or handicapped 
in reading. The other group comprised an entire 
grade in tworural schools. Results showed that 81% 
gave the same results in the two telebinocular tests. 
Of the first group 97 failed these tests, but 52 of these 
were passed by the ophthalmologist, while the 3 who 
passed the Betts were all found by him to need 
examination. Similar lack of agreement was found 
in testing the other group. The conclusion is that 
this testing material as dispensed and used by schools 
fails to determine satisfactorily which children 
require ocular attention.—M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 


2294. Ogle, K. N. Relative sizes of ocular images 
of the two eyes in asymmetric convergence. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 22, 1046-1067.—Theoretical 
changes in image size in asymmetric convergence 
were calculated for different distances and different 
degrees of convergence, and were compared with size 
differences actually observed and measured with a 
haploscopic arrangement. Images adjusted to ap- 
pear equal in size for symmetric convergence were 
compared during asymmetric convergence and 
showed noticeable inequalities for near distances. 
The image of the adducted eye appeared to be the 
larger, indicating a compensation which, for the 
vertical meridian, agreed very well with that the- 
oretically necessary to maintain equality in image 
size under ordinary conditions. The demonstrated 
compensation was less in the horizontal meridian 
and less with maintained central fixation as con- 
trasted with free fixation. Variations in the test 
situation failed to demonstrate the origin of this 
compensation, but accommodative factors were 
apparently ruled out. Other possible explanations 
were offered: changes in the retina through changed 
tensions of the extra-ocular muscles, either myo- 
sensory or mechanical; re-interpretation of sensory 
data in higher centers —M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 


2295. Peak, H. The time order error in succes- 
sive judgments and in reflexes. III. Time error 
theories. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 1-20.—The dis- 
cussion is based on an experiment demonstrating a 
positive time error at intervals of 177 ms. and 285 
ms. between stimuli, and showing the error to be 
due to a falling off in apparent loudness of the 
second stimulus and an enhancement in judged 
loudness of the first, as a result of pairing. Sources 
of modification of judgments are discussed, in five 
groups, and their applicability considered. Certain 
generalizations regarding the observed inhibition of 
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responses to the second stimulus of a pair in spinal 
reflexes, the lid reflex, and judgments of paired 
tones, are offered as part of a theory of positive 
time-order error. But generalizations regarding the 
inhibition of the second do not explain enhancement 
of the first. The most plausible theories are (1) an 
equilibration theory, which however encounters 
serious exceptions, (2) a theory of facilitation of the 
first by long-circuited processes set up by the 
second stimulus, and (3) a theory that negative 
time errors may prove to be related functionally to 
facilitation processes arising from the first stimulus 
at longer intervals.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

2296. Pfaffmann, C. Afferent impulses from the 
teeth due to pressure and noxious stimulation. /. 
Phystol., 1939, 97, 207-219.—Touch or pressures 
applied to the intact tooth of the cat under dial 
anesthesia give rise to an intense discharge in the 
dental nerves as registered by the oscillograph and 
amplifier. Most of the endings responsible for this 
discharge are located in the periodontal membrane. 
The pressure endings show great individual differ- 
ences in adaptation times. Individual pressure 
endings display properties agreeing with those 
elucidated for other afferent endings and are physio- 
logically similar to the pressure endings of the mu- 
cous membrane. Force applied only in one direction 
stimulates the single ending. Pressure rather than 
tension is apparently the adequate stimulus. Nox- 
ious agents (extremes of temperature, fracture of 
tooth) give rise to impulses typically of lower voltage 
and slower conduction than those initiated by 
pressure on the intact tooth—WM. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 

2297. Pfaffmann, C. Afferent impulses from the 
teeth resulting from a vibratory stimulus. J. 
Physiol., 1939, 97, 220-232.—With the same set-up 
as in the preceding experiments, application of a 
vibrating stylus to the surface of an intact tooth 
gives rise to an oscillatory discharge synchronized 
with the frequency of the stimulus. With a main- 
tained stimulus, the amplitude of response and 
accuracy of frequency following falls off, chiefly 
during the first few seconds of activity, and the 
effect increases progressively with higher frequencies. 
Different endings have different maximal frequen- 
cies, related to their other properties, notably the 
adaptation to a standard pressure. Single fibers 
stimulated at a rate higher than their optimal fre- 
quency show various types of fractional response 
which develop gradually at frequencies just supra- 
optimal, and more rapidly and suddenly at still 
higher frequencies. The endings may sometimes 
be activated at frequencies overlapping the refrac- 
tory period of the nerve. The relation of these 
results to other oscillatory nerve discharges (es- 
pecially that of the auditory nerve) is discussed.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2298. Prangen, A. de H. The myopia problem. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 22, 1083-1096.—The 
early mechanistic view of the etiology of myopia 
is being replaced by a consideration of myopia as a 
biological variant, with heredity a primary factor 
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and use of eyes sometimes contributory.—M. R. 
Stoll (Ohio State). 


2299. Richter, C. P., & MacLean, A. Salt taste 
threshold of humans. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 126, 
1-6.—The test solution in a dram glass was com. 
pared with distilled water. The threshold for dis. 
tinguishing a difference occurred at an average con. 
centration of 0.016%, whereas the threshold for sal 
taste was 0.087%. The latter agreed with the 
threshold in rats. Subthreshold concentrations 
aroused a variety of reported taste sensations, 
“sweet’’ and “‘bitter’’ being the most frequent.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2300. Sauberman, G. B. C. The influence of in- 
tensity of illumination on the measurement of size of 
the blind spot in the normal eye. Ophthalmologica, 
1939, 97, 364.—Variations in the reported size of the 
blind spot may be caused by variation in illumination. 
The author demonstrated that the blind spot is 
larger when measured in bright light, the excitation 
in the entrance zone of the optic nerve being ex- 
tinguished by contrast under such conditions— 
D. J. Shaad (Institute of Ophthalmology, New York 
City). 

2301. Schepens, C. [Concerning perimetry. | 
Bull. Soc. belge Ophthal., 1939, No. 78, 73.—Peri- 
metric techniques recommended for clinical applica 
tion are described, including the use of a gray back- 
ground for color fields and a black background for 
white test objects. A 3-millimeter white fixation 
point having a black center is said to aid in maintain- 
ing steady fixation—D. J. Shaad (Institute o/ 
Ophthalmology, New York City). 


2302. Schneider, O. Ein Beitrag zur Frage der 
Sicherheit beiddugiger Einstellungen. (A contrib: 
tion on the certainty of binocular focus.) Z. Arbeits- 
psychol., 1938, 11, 110-117.—Seven observers were 
each asked to make ten adjustments of an optica 
system for the right eye so that the centrally fused 
perception of the objects stimulating the two eyes 
was one in which the object for the right eye seemed 
to fall exactly in the center of that for the left eye 
The mean deviation of the settings varied from |. 
to 3.0 minutes of visual angle. When the apparatus 
was revised so that the determinations involved 
centering one image in the other for one eye alone 
the mean deviation was only one sixth as great.— 
N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

2303. Strozecka, L. I. The influence of sound 
upon achromatic contrast. Brit. J. Psychol., 194, 
30, 219-223.—Dark gray and light gray rings wert 
produced upon a white disk by rotating black arcs 0! 
angles 180° and 30°. These were matched by the 
subjects for brightness against the gray of an outer 
black and white rotating disk, which could be mact 
darker or lighter by increasing or decreasing the 
black segment. Three series of matchings were 0b 
tained. The first and third were controls; during the 
second, a sound was transmitted to the subject: 
ears of frequency 775 c.p.s. and 70-75 decibels abovt 
threshold. In the majority of cases it was foune 
that strong contrast, i.e. between white and dark 
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vray, was increased under the influence of the sound; 


weak contrast, between white and light gray, was de- 
reased.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2304. Sumner, F. B. Quantitative effects of 
visual stimuli upon pigmentation. Amer. Nat., 1939, 
73, 219-234.—There are in general two types of color 
changes in animals which possess this capacity. 
[he first type, which has been most widely studied, 
sa relatively rapid change involving only the re- 
rangement of pigment already present. The 
second type, with which this paper is concerned, is 
the more gradual and enduring change resulting from 
he persistent action of adequate stimuli, mediated 

ugh the eyes and the nervous system, and in- 
volving an actual increase or decrease in the amount 
f pigment in the tissues of the animal. A review of 
the experimental work on such color changes in 
vertebrates is given. The author reports several 

f his own experiments on fish, from which the con- 

ision may be drawn that “increments of melanin 

juction vary inversely as the logarithms of the 
rements of reflectivity of the background.’’—R. 

{, Gagné (Brown). 

2305. Tinker, M. A. The effect of illumination 
intensities upon fatigue in reading. J. educ. Psychol., 
1939, 30, 561-571.—Speed of reading was found to 

rease with increases in illumination intensity up 

1 point somewhere between 3.1 and 10.3 foot- 
indles when the eye is adapted for only 2 minutes 
the brightness of light used; when the eye is 
lequately adapted (15 minutes adaptation time) 
critical level for effective seeing is about 3 foot- 
indles or slightly below. Clearness of seeing was 
educed by two hours of reading under intensities of 
than 3.1 foot-candles.—R. M. Bellows (Mary- 


2306. Traquair, H. M. Clinical detection of 


early changes in the visual field. Arch. Ophthal., 
igo, 1939, 22, 947-967.—A small white test 
bject (1/2000 is recommended) serves best to de- 
early visual field changes, because it reveals 
depression of the whole field which usually ac- 
mpanies contraction, and clearly indicates the 
inges in shape, which are more important than 
nges in size of field —M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 


2307. Verhoeff, F.H. Hyperphoria tests based on 
a new principle. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1939, 22, 
43-760.—A discussion of adjustments involved in 

cular fixation and in testing phorias and ductions 
llowed by a description of two new tests for 
hyperphoria in which normal convergence is main- 
tained by fixation of vertical lines. In the first, two 
ights at the same level on either side of a vertical 
ire each visible to one eye only as a result of 
roducing polaroids in the test field and in the 
tubes through which observation is made. A rotary 
rism and diaphragm in one tube permit determina- 
of the prism necessary to align the lights and 

t the field so that no horizontal contours can be 
atroduced to interfere with the vertical dissociation. 
‘he second test involves stereopsis. A large vertical 
is drawn between two vertical lines and is ob- 
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served through a tube designed to restrict the field to 
the test pattern. In hyperphoria, the arc appears 
tilted toward or away from the observer, due to the 
disparateness of the two images. With a suitable 
rotary prism, the arc can be made to appear in the 
plane of the lines, and as little as 0.14 hyperphoria 
can be measured. This arc test also provides a 
means of measuring artificially induced vertical 
aniseikonia, for under such conditions both ends of 
the arc appear to tilt out in the same direction from 
the plane of the lines —M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 


2308. Weigert, F., & Morton, J. W. Photo- 
chemistry of colour vision. Nature, Lond., 1939, 
143, 989-990.—Artificial retinae were produced by 
imbedding in thin gelatin films the pigments ex- 
tracted (with crystalline digitalin) from frog retinae. 
Upon exposure to colored light these films exhibited 
“color selectivity’’: there was developed a preferen- 
tial increase in transparency for the wave length of 
the exciting light. The distribution of negative 
photodichromism through the spectrum was de- 
termined by means of a polarimeter and a mono- 
chromator. Results of the experiment demonstrated 
that the artificial retina has the same color system 
as the normal trichromat. There are revealed photo- 
chemical processes of 2 different speeds, the faster 
operating at the blue end and the slower at the red 
end of the spectrum, with some overlapping near 
600 my. These distinct processes may be mediated 
by 2 different photosensitive pigments.—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

2309. Weil, A. Die optischen Wahrnehmungs- 
phinomene in der Hypoglykimie. (The optical 
phenomena of perception in hypoglycemia.) Bern: 
(Dissertation), 1938. Pp. 45.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2310. Winberg, E. The form and extent of the 
region of indistinct vision in quick forward motion. 
Acta Ophthal. Orient., 1939, 1, 191.—After experi- 
mental determination of the velocity of distinct 
vision, the author calculated the spatial region in 
which a quickly moving observer cannot recognize 
details; he finds it to be a torus with a radius equal 
to the velocity of the eye divided by the limit 
velocity.—D. J. Shaad (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
New York City). 

2311. Weizsicker, V.v. Die Gestaltkreis. The- 
orie der Einheit von Wahrnehmen und Bewegung. 
(The Gestalt circle. Theory of the unity of percep- 
tion and movement.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1940. Pp. 
179. RM 12.—Perception must not be thought of as 
a fabricated picture but as a developing activity. 
It is not a subjective end-product but a meeting of 
ego and environment. The term ‘‘meeting’’ empha- 
sizes the contrast of ego and environment against the 
constructive-mechanistic synthesis of stimulus and 
movement. Perception and movement are limited 
in that a movement allows something to appear as a 
perception and that a movement also appears in a 
perception. The Gestalt, the supersummative factor 
of present-day Gestalt psychology, is only a variant 
of vitalism. The Gestalt itself can never be analyzed, 
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but only the thresholds of its appearance or disap- 
pearance, i.e., the conditions of its formal principle 
but not its essence. We cannot explain vital proc- 
esses, but can only characterize them according to 
their necessities and limiting conditions, i.e., de- 
scribe them negatively. The problem is not through 
what organs and functions a process is accomplished, 
but rather, through what organs and functions it is 
hindered or successfully accomplished.—P. L. 
Arieger (Leipzig). 

2312. Wohl, M. G., & Feldman, J. B. Vitamin A 
deficiency in disease of the thyroid gland: its 
detection by dark adaptation. Endocrinology, 1939, 
24, 389 ff. 


See also abstracts 2239, 2329, 2346, 2376, 2471, 
2472, 2482, 2519, 2525, 2537, 2549, 2570, 2630, 
2681. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 
(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2313. [Anon.] Can we facilitate conditioning? 
Indian J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 200—215.—A discussion 
of the factors underlying the conditioning process, 
namely anatomical topography, organizing capacity, 
and the situation. The process is also related to 


those of fatigue and forgetting —R. M. Gagné 
(Brown). 

2314. Banissoni, F. Le invenzioni come problema 
psicologico. (Invention as a psychological problem.) 


Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1939, 1, 29-46.— 
Invention is considered as a psychological problem 
in connection with the output of studies on percep- 
tion, intuition, and intelligence. The importance of 
emotional life in the process of inventing is empha- 
sized. From a psychological point of view invention 
can be considered the result of the tendency to evade 
grief and external and internal difficulties, as is 
confirmed by the cases related. The author analyzes 
the relationships between inventor and invention 
and between inventor and environment, and tries to 
establish the connection between the general phe- 
nomenon of inventing and the western, Christian 
civilization. The relation of invention to religion 
and the redeeming function of invention are dis- 


cussed.—R. Calabresi (New York). 


2315. Bhanu, P. U. Outline of the problem of 
conditioned reflexes. Indian J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 
184-187.—A consideration of the problem of the 
conditioned reflex, with a discussion of two ques- 
tions: (1) Does conditioning leave a physiological 
trace which can be localized? (2) Can cortical func- 
tion be explained in terms of the principles governing 
spinal reflexes?—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

2316. Brown, G.A. The laws of nature determine 
how to measure educational progress. J. educ. Res., 
1940, 33, 457-459.—The author postulates a ‘‘source 
of energy which is characteristic of human life” 
and which he considers ‘“‘akin to Spearman's ‘g’ fac- 
tor common to all intelligence."’ Aptitude is con- 
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sidered an ‘‘organizing activity’’ in the individual, 
and measurements in this field have to do with the 
maturing of this organization—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

2317. Buxton, C. E., & Newman, E. B. The for. 
getting of ‘crowded’ and ‘isolated’ materials. / 
exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 180-198.— Rates of forgetting 
of isolated and crowded materials over various 
intervals up to one week were compared. In a list 
of eight stimulus items, two of one kind of materia! 
were called ‘‘isolated’’; six of a different kind oj 
material were termed “crowded.’’ Crowded items 
were forgotten relatively more rapidly than isolated 
ones. Reminiscence occurred only with crowded 
items. An explanation of the results, involving the 
difference between isolation in the sense of having no 
near neighbors, and isolation as a figural character 
in an otherwise homogeneous series, is presented 
A supplementary experiment demonstrated the 
validity of this distinction—H. W. Karn (Pitts. 
burgh). 

2318. Carl, G. P., & Turner, W. D. A further 
report on benzedrine sulfate (amphetamine sulfate): 
psycho-physical effects, and supplementary results 
from a fifth experimental group. J. gen. Psychol 
1940, 22, 105-191.—This is the third in a series o/ 
reports on the effects of benzedrine sulfate. Results 
here presented are (1) dafa from the physical report, 
from subjects’ reports, from personality descrip 
tion blanks for all five groups of subjects; (2) data 
from a new group of subjects concerning their per- 
formance on the 14 psychometric tests previous!) 
employed; (3) data for this new group concerning 
affect, mood, etc.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


2319. Carlson, H. B., & Carr, H. A. Rote and 
logical recognition memory. /. exp. Psychol., 1940 
26, 199-210.—"‘Series of visual recognition tests o! 
words favoring the use of rote memory (i.e., visior 
vocality, and vision and vocality combined), and 
the use of logical memory (i.e., meaning), were given 
to 202 subjects. A considerable number of subjects 
was found to be consistently superior (or inferior) 11 
the meaning series as contrasted with one of the 
rote series. Some of these subjects are consistent!) 
superior (or inferior) in the meaning series as con- 
trasted with two rote series. Others are consistent!) 
superior (or inferior) in the meaning series as com- 
pared with all three rote series. From this it follows 
that there are individual differences in ability to 
utilize rote and logical memory, and therefore that 
recognition memory involves at least a rote and 4 
logical component.”""—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2320. Cate, J. ten, & Brandon, A. Changes of 
behaviour in a dog. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1939, 24, 
223-225.—Sectioning the spinal cord of a 2-year-old 
sheep dog resulted in paralysis of the hind quarters 
making it difficult for the animal to move abou! 
without injury to the trailing hind legs and rump 
To facilitate locomotion the authors attached _"s 
hind quarters to a small two-wheeled cart. At firs! 
the dog frequently entangled the wheels with objects, 
but gradually this disappeared in familiar surroun¢ 
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ings and eventually also in unfamiliar surroundings. 
[he dog would check its forward progress if about to 
go into a passage too narrow for the cart. This it did 
with such celerity that there was no doubt but that 
issimilation of the cart with the animal’s body had 
taken place. This unification was most striking 
when the dog was playing with or chasing other dogs. 
Later on the cart was removed. The dog continued 
} react to objects, passages, bushes, etc., as though 
‘is body width was like that of the cart; he could not 
be coaxed into passageways readily admitting the 
head and shoulders. This tendency eventually dis- 
ippeared. The authors are of the opinion that these 
nsvchic changes in the dog denote the operation of 
igher mental processes.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 
2321. Chappell, M. N. The inadequacy of the 
Kellogg-Britt definition of learning. Psychol. Rev., 
1940, 47, 90-94.—The definition that learning is 
persistent change or modification of behavior 
which results from the activity of the organism 
itself, and which tends to adapt the organism to its 
nvironment,”’ is objected to because it fails to 
nclude non-adaptive habits, because it implies that 
earning is not the activity but the result of it, and 
ecause it does not include learning in which there 
sno modification of behavior apparent at the time. 
These facts show the necessity of a definition of 
earning which takes account of alterations of the 
rvous system itself—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 
2322. Douglas, J. W. B. Monkeys and apes. 
Bull. Animal Behav., Lond., 1938, 1, 23—25.—( Biol. 
bstr. XIV: 2399). 
2323. Drew, G. C. Cognitive aspects of behavior. 
Learning and intelligence. Bull. Animal Behav., 
Lond., 1939, 1, 26-28.—( Biol. Abstr. X1V: 2400). 


2324. Grindley, G. C. Cognitive aspects of be- 
havior—learning and intelligence. Bull. Animal 
Behav., Lond., 1938, 1, 20—-22.—( Biol. Abstr. X1V: 


401). 
2325. Hultzén, L. S. Charles Butler on memory. 


Speech Monogr., 1939, 6, 44-65-—W. H. Wilke 
New York University). 
2326. Humphrey, G. The problem of the direc- 
tion of thought. Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 30, 183-196. 
lhe author gives a highly condensed survey of the 
explanations which have been given of the determina- 
of thinking. Pure associationism is shown to 
ive its difficulties; the Wiirzburg modification has 
thers; the non-associational schemes of Selz and of 
the Gestalt school are equally open to criticism. The 
story of the subject in the last fifty years has 
irgely consisted in a rebellion, which has never 
juite succeeded, against the associational theory. 
\tleast two fundamental questions have been thrown 
nto relief as a direct result of the work described. 
‘he one concerns the relation of past experience to 
the direction of thinking. The other, closely related, 
concerns the relation of motive to the processes 
energized by motives. The work of the last fifty 
years has at least defined the major problems and 
shown where the difficulties lie—M. D. Vernon 
Cambridge, England). 
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2327. Kellogg, W. N. The superfluity of the 
Chappell critique—a reply. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 
95-97.—Chappell’s critique is said to have missed 
the point of the Cason-Britt-Kellogg discussion, 
which was to show that learning cannot yet be 
adequately defined in terms of the nervous system. 
They offered their functional definition as a possible 
alternative.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


2328. Macht, M. B. Effect of repeated injections 
of cobra venom and morphine on behavior of rats in 
a maze. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1939, 42, 
433—436.—20 male albino rats were trained to run a 
Watson circular maze until no further learning effect 
was exhibited. Before and after receiving a drug 
each rat was given 5 runs, the first 2 to preclude any 
diurnal learning effect. The time and number of 
errors in the last 3 runs was noted. Daily injections 
of morphine were given half the series and cobra 
venom the other half for several weeks. After two 
weeks of rest morphine was given those animals which 
had had cobra venom and vice versa. There was no 
evidence of any effects of the venom on maze be- 
havior as a result of repeated daily doses, whereas 
the second administration of morphine had less 
effect than the first and continued medication 
quickly established tolerance for the drug as indi- 
cated by the absence of behavior changes.—H/. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 


2329. Macht, M.B. Behavior of rats in a maze in 
relation to analgesic effects of cobra venom and 
morphine. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1939, 42, 
436-438.—"‘A comparative study of behavior of 
rats in the maze and the analgesia produced in them 
by morphine reveals that the two effects run parallel, 
i.e., the greater the general depression, the greater 
the analgesia. In the case of cobra venom, however, 
analgesia or heightening of the pain threshold is 
produced without any marked effect on general 
behavior of the animals.’"—J/. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 

2330. Maier, N. R. F. The behavior mechanisms 
concerned with problem solving. Psychol. Rev., 
1940, 47, 43-—58.—In order to account for the various 
ways in which problems are solved, it has been 
shown to be necessary to postulate at least three 
psychological processes. The first of these is 
termed ‘variability’; it includes Krechevsky’'s 
hypothesis behavior and accounts for trial-and- 
error learning. The second, called ‘‘equivalence 
reactions,’ involves the process commonly called 
“transfer of training,’ and makes possible what has 
been called ‘‘concept formation,’’ where some limited 
aspect of a situation comes to evoke the response. 
The third is named “spontaneous integration,”’ 
or reasoning, and is shown to differ basically from 
learning in its neurological and psychological basis. 
This third type of problem solving is probably de- 
pendent on the integrating effect of certain forces 
outside the integrated experiences themselves. These 
are called ‘‘directions,’’ and they may be of two 
sorts, either habitual, like hypotheses, determining 
tendencies, etc., or ‘“‘new’’ and unaffected by past 
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associations. The latter kind can survive brain 
operations and can reintegrate memory traces, 
whereas the former kind cannot.—A. G. Bills (Cin- 
cinnati). 

2331. Marshall, W. The immunological concept 
of learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 193-198.— 
Living cells are sensitive to stimulation which, if 
too powerful, may damage the cell. In repairing 
the damage, ‘‘the end result may be an overproduc- 
tion of the regenerative tissue.’’ Allergens may also 
be produced. Afferent stimuli ‘‘can be regarded as 

‘psychoallergens’."’ Psychoallergy “is that 
specific state of hyper-susceptibility which has been 
induced by the action of perceived psychoallergens.”’ 
Characteristics of the nerve impulse resulting from 
various properties of stimuli are listed. Cortical 
changes due to incoming neural impulses occur in the 
cellular structure or neurokyme. Phenomena of 
learning and individual differences are related to 
these concepts.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


2332. McNemar, Q. A critical examination of 
the University of Iowa studies of environmental 
influences upon the IQ. Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 
63—92.—The writer criticizes in detail the orphanage 
preschool study (Skeels, Updegraff, Wellman, and 
Williams), the study of children in foster homes 
(Skodak), and several studies by Wellman. The 
conclusions of these investigators, which center in 
the idea that the IQ is importantly determined by 
the amount of stimulation provided by the environ- 
ment, are said to be subject to the following major 
criticisms: (1) Incorrect or inadequate methods have 
been used to determine the statistical significance of 
obtained differences, with the usual effect that the 
significance of differences has been overestimated. 
(2) No account has been taken of the tendency for 
test-retest measurements to show regressions toward 
the mean of the population, with the effect that such 
artifactual changes have been attributed to the 
effect of the environment. (3) Selected cases have 
been considered as representative of the whole 
sample when this was not true. (4) Many contribu- 
tory factors have been inadequately measured and 
inadequately controlled. (5) There are frequent 
positive conclusions which have no foundation in 
the facts reported in the studies. It is concluded 
that the case for the effect of changes in environment 
on the IQ has been ‘“‘demolished.""—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


2333. Moore, A. R., & Welch, J. C. Associative 
hysteresis in larval amblystoma. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1939, 42, 425-426.—The object of the 
study was to determine whether larval amblystoma 
are capable of ‘“‘true learning.’’ Effects of training 
such as the facilitation of primary reflexes are said to 
be ruled out. Associations are reported between 
food taking and the movement of an object in the 
visual field. The larvae also learned a simple T maze 
in which “5 animals were given in all 537 trials in 
9 experimental series. . . . The results were sub- 
jected to statistical analysis, which showed that of 
the 9 experiments 2 fall within the probability of the 


results being due to chance alone, the remaining 7 
unquestionably show the effects of learning.” The 
snap reflex was also studied in 2 larvae. Both 
showed extinction of the response when not per. 
mitted to reach the reward.—H. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 


2334. Ojemann, R. H. The significance of a 
dynamic conception of knowledge. Univ. Ja. Stud. 
Child Welf., 1939, 17, 95-112.—This paper develops 
the concept of the “changing probability” or a 
“dynamic” character of knowledge, and presents 
analytical and experimental evidence of the role 
of that concept in behavior. Knowledge has its 
source in measures or observations having greater or 
less variability. Knowledge thus has a “probability” 
characteristic. A study of the concepts of 213 high 
school seniors revealed a very inadequate under- 
standing of the dynamic nature of knowledge. The 
group of students which considered knowledge as 
having a static character tended to be more preju 
diced in the consideration of controversial issues of 
everyday life and evidenced less care in the approac! 
to social issues than the group which recognized 
knowledge as having a dynamic character.—B 
Wellman (lowa). 

2335. Riess, B. F. Semantic conditioning involv- 
ing the galvanic skin reflex. J. exp. Psychol., 1940 
26, 238-240.—Evidence is presented which shows 
that the galvanic skin reflex is amenable to verbal 
conditioning. Furthermore, in most cases there is a 
transfer of the conditioned GSR from the origina 
stimulus words to their homophones and synonyms 
The carry-over to the synonym is consistently 
greater than to the homophone—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2336. Rizzo, N. D. Studies in visual and auditory 
memory span with special reference to reading 
disability. J. exp. Educ., 1939, 8, 208—-244.—The 
general purpose of this investigation was to stud) 
three types of memory span, namely, tachistoscopi 
visual span, auditory span, and temporal visual span 
by means of three tests devised by the author, anc 
to discover the relationship between measures 0! 
memory span and objective ratings of reading 
ability. The data obtained warrant the following 
conclusions: (1) The group method of measuring 
memory span by the present tests yields reliability 
coefficients of adequate size for group diagnosis at al 
grade levels, and reasonably high coefficients for 
individual diagnosis at the second grade level. (2) 
Wherever a relation may exist between auditory anc 
visual memory span it is more likely to be explainec 
on the basis of similarity in method of presentation 
of the tests involved in the relationship than on the 
basis of the existence of a generalized memory spa" 
ability. (3) The present tests measure growth in 
memory span at various age levels. (4) The test 
cannot be used to predict reading test scores. | 
In extreme cases of serious retardation in reading 
achievement, limited memory span ability might be 
an important contributing factor, especially wit! 
younger subjects —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
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2337. Shurrager, P. S., & Culler, E. Conditioning 
in the spinal dog. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 133- 
15 Phenomena which meet the criteria of motor 

litioning and extinction are shown to occur in the 
| dog. When mechanical or electric stimulation 
tail is combined with shock to the left hind 
he flexor muscle, m. semitendinosus, which 
t contracts only to paw shock, comes to respond 
the tail alone is stimulated. Instead of the 
ralized functions usually invoked to explain 
ng in the intact or thalamic animal, specific 
tic states are suggested as the mechanisms 
sible for conditioning and extinction in the 
| preparation.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2338. Spitzer, H. F. Studies in retention. J. 

Psychol., 1939, 30, 641-657.—3605 subjects in 

grade were given two articles to read and 

tests were appropriately spaced to determine effect 

ll on retention, relation between rate of for- 

and ability, and effect of item difficulty on 

on. Implications for education include: im- 

ite recall aids retention; recall may aid in fixing 

us ideas; tests are learning devices.—R. M. 
Maryland). 

2339. Wellman, B. L., Skeels, H. M., & Skodak, 
M. Review of McNemar’s critical examination of 
lowa studies. Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 93-111.— 

is an answer to McNemar’s criticisms of the 
, studies of the effect of childhood environment 
e IQ (see XIV: 2332). McNemar’s criticisms 


tatistical methods used in these studies are, 
nost part, rejected as irrelevant, and the 


of his criticisms of the measurement and 

of important factors is denied. Detailed 

ences are made to the original studies. Many of 

nar’s criticisms are said to result from an 

ete and selective, biased reading of the 
reports.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1340. Wirth, R. Schwankung und Rhythmus in 

der Arbeitskurve. (Fluctuation and rhythm in the 

rk curve.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1938, 11, 121-127. 

hour of subtraction with simple numbers was 

red of 60 subjects. Four types of curves were 

guished on the basis of the place in the hour 

the greatest fluctuation occurred. The 

er of swings was positively correlated with 

el of performance except toward the comple- 

{ the hour, when fluctuations tended to disap- 

\. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2341. Witty, P., & others. Intelligence in a 
changing universe. Educ. Method, 1939, 19, 64-119. 
e authors present a symposium on the nature 
isurement of intelligence.—(Courtesy Chald 

m. Abstr.). 
-542. Ziskind, E., Loken, R., & Gengerelli, J. A. 
Effect of metrazol on recent learning. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Y., 1940, 43, 64-65.—On the theory that 
| exerts a destructive effect on the central 
us system, particularly on the neural processes 
ghest and most recent origin, observations were 
n the influence of metrazol on recently learned 
terns. Two groups of subjects worked on the 
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following schedule: 4 min. transcribing a nonsense- 
syllable code, 2 min. rest, 6 min. practice at trans- 
scription, 4 min. rest and retest, 1 week interval, and 
another retest. Group I consisted of 6 patients: 2 
chronic encephalitics, 1 manic-depressive, 1 involu- 
tional melancholic, 2 schizophrenics. During the 
interval between retests 1 and 2 these subjects were 
given 2-3 metrazol injections. Control group I was 
made up of these same individuals. Using an alter- 
nate form of the code transcription test, they were 
given no metrazol injections during the interval. 
Control group II included 4 normals, 1 encephalitic, 
and 1 recovered hypomaniac, who were given no 
metrazol. Results show scores 27.8% lower for 
patients with metrazol than without. Control 
group II showed no loss on test 2.—H. Peak (Ran- 
dolph-Macon). 

2343. Zunini, G. Contributo allo studio dell’ap- 
prendimento dei pesci: III. Sulla equivalenza degli 
stimoli ottici. IV. Esperienze con la specie unica. 
V. Sull’influsso reciproco di addestramenti antag- 
onisti. (Contributions to the study of learning in 
fish. III. On the equivalence of visual stimuli. 
IV. Experiments with single objects. V. On the 
reciprocal influence of antagonistic habits.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1939, 1, 182—278.—Three 
different series of experiments on the problem of 
training and learning in the fish are related. The 
most important result of the first series of experi- 
ments is that fish have a capacity for both relative 
and absolute discrimination of visual stimuli. 
Fish can be trained to learn relationships between 
two objects, as well as to recognize single objects. 
Training modifies spontaneous preferences and 
tendencies which have a biological meaning and a 
selective function. According to the results of the 
second series of experiments, the behavior of fish 
seems to be connected with the learning of color 
much more than with the learning of position 
objects. The influence of these patterns is not 
strictly determined by the experiments related. 
The author explains his results as an interference of 
primary and secondary valences, the “‘hypothesis”’ 
of Krechevsky not being confirmed by his observa- 
tions. The results of the third series of experiments 
indicate that fishes are not able to learn simultane- 
ous antagonistic habits —R. Calabresi (New York 
City). 

[See also abstracts 2207, 2222, 2281, 2285, 2345, 

2347, 2353, 2365, 2370, 2478, 2510, 2597, 2656, 

2683, 2684, 2685, 2699. | 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR 
RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


2344. Behnke, A. R., & Yarbrough, O. D. Res- 
piratory resistance, oil-water solubility, and mental 
effects of argon, compared with helium and nitrogen. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 126, 409-415.—Argon 
breathed with oxygen induces greater stupefaction 
and neuromuscular impairment than nitrogen. The 
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effects of helium are negligible. Since both argon 
and helium are chemically inert the difference is 
probably due to physical characteristics. Nitrogen 
and argon have three times the solubility ratio of 
helium in oil, which may account for the difference 
(in effects on lipoid membranes).—T7. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2345. Burghmann, J. The effect of distraction, 
both manual and mental, on the ergograph curve. 
Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1939, 17, 273-276.—The 
work of contracting the finger (using the Mosso 
ergograph) was complicated by the manual distrac- 
tion of tracing a star pattern and by the mental 
distraction of adding numbers. Fatigue effects 
were consistently greater under the condition of 
manual distraction, and below normal under mental 
distraction. It is concluded that fatigue is a central 
function and that muscular and mental activity 
cannot be isolated—H. D. Spoerl (American In- 
ternational College). 


2346. Freeman, G. L. A method of inducing 
frustration in human subjects and its influence upon 
palmar skin resistance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 
53, 117-120.—30 college men were presented with 
the problem of reacting to the brighter of 2 lights, 
both near the threshold. Incorrect responses were 
punished by shock. The difference in the brightness 
of the lights was systematically decreased, and when 
three successive failures had occurred the S was 
returned to the easy end of the series. It was found 
that after failure in the difficult discriminations, the 


S's tended to respond wrongly earlier in the new 
series, and this was accompanied by decreased skin 


resistance. Individual differences were marked, 
and it is reported that significant correlations are 
found between the amount of discriminatory reten- 
tion and physiological indices of frustration, but the 
figures are not given.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2347. Golla, F. L., Blackburn, J. M., & Graham, 
S. A comparison between some of the effects of 
isomyn (benzedrine) and of methylisomyn. J/. 
ment. Sci, 1940, 86, 48-59.—The general effects of 
isomyn and methylisomyn are shown to be in the 
same direction and fairly similar. Euphoria was 
produced by the drugs, mental activity was height- 
ened, motor activity was increased, talkativeness was 
increased, sleep was diminished, curves for excretion 
of urine showed similar characteristics, pulse rate and 
blood pressure were increased, intelligence-test 
scores showed some upward shift, and speed of motor 
activities was increased. Caffein did not produce the 
same effects as isomyn and methylisomyn.—D. G. 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

2348. Griittner, R. Experimentelle Untersuch- 
ungen iiber den optokinetischen Nystagmus. (Ex- 
perimental investigations of optokinetic nystagmus.) 
Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1939, 68, 1-48.—Optical nystag- 
mus was investigated by means of a rotating drum 
with black and white stripes. Action currents were 
used in the recording of the eye movements. De- 
pendence on different properties of stimulation 
(velocity and direction of rotation, width of stripes, 
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intensity of illumination, narrowing of field of vision 
was studied. Some of the general conclusions were: 
the effective stimulus is not the absolute velocity 
of rotation but the velocity of the stripes relative 
to that of the eyes. The eyes follow the Stripes 
during the slow phase “only apparently’’; a regula. 
tion mechanism keeps the velocity of eye movements 
from surpassing that of the stripes—F. Heider 
(Smith). 

2349. Hodes, R. Exercise in the sympathectom- 
ized cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 126, 171-179 — 
Completely sympathectomized cats fatigued more 
quickly by running than they did preoperatively 
Postoperative running ability was improved by in- 
jection of adrenalin, in contrast to findings on dogs 
The difference is explained in terms of differential 
vascular response of the species and of different 
accessory physiological devices not under sym. 
pathetic control (larger lung, heart, etc., of the dog 

T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research) 


2350. Holzapfel, M. Analyse des Sperrens und 
Pickens in der Entwicklung des Stars. (Analysis of 
pecking and shutting the beak in the development 
of the starling.) J. Orn., Lpz., 1939, 87, 525-553.— 
Shutting the beak is a ‘“‘“movement complex,” the 
individual parts of which are only loosely connected 
The intensities of the movements change according 
to the strength of the stimulation, so that under 
some circumstances many component movements 
may drop out. Young starlings ‘“‘close’’ without 
external stimulation, and isolated birds less often 
than those in a flock. Touch and sound release the 
reflex up to about the 14th day. For some days 
thereafter they act as nonspecific stimuli, and are 
eventually replaced by specific visual stimuli 
Orientation movements to bring the bird near t 
food are absent in the first 14 days. They do not 
form part of the ‘‘closing’’ instinct. Snapping and 
pecking begin about the 20th day.—P. L. Arteger 
(Leipzig). 

2351. Hu, C. K., & Frazier, C. N. Masculiniza- 
tion of adult female rabbit following injection of 
testosterone propionate. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol. 
N. Y., 1939, 42, 820-823.—‘‘Each of 3 adult female 
rabbits, 84-154 months of age, was injected sub 
cutaneously with testosterone propionate, 1 mg. per 
day. Masculinization of the external genitalia 
followed in about 2 weeks, the clitoris enlarging 
form a structure resembling a hypospadic penis, an¢ 
the labia fusing to partially close the vaginal opening 
The anatomical modifications were reversible when 
treatment was suspended. The psychosexual b 
havior of treated animals became masculine 1" 
character. The same response to treatment with 
respect to somatic sexual characters and psycho- 
sexual behavior was also induced in a spayed adult 
female rabbit."-—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

2352. Hunt, W. A. A critical review of current 
approaches to affectivity. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36 
807-828.—Recent studies of affectivity are classine 
according to whether they deal with pleasantness an° 
unpleasantness as judgments, as conscious contents 
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n terms of physiological processes, or in terms of the 
objects which have those affective attributes. It is 
ncluded that, although the field is not ready for 
final unification, it is not chaotic. Several possible 
nctional, physiological, and behavioral dimensions 
{ description of affectivity are briefly discussed. 66 
references.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2353. Lawton, G., Folsom, J. K., Cohn, A., Lorge, 
I, Schilder, P., & Kaufman, M. R. Old age and 
aging. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 27-88.— 
his includes a series of articles and discussions pre- 
sented at the 1939 Section Meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. Lawton discussed 
the ‘Present status of scientific knowledge’ about 
ld age and introduced the problem. Folsom’s 
topic was “Old age as a sociological problem.”’ 
He presented facts about the increasing numbers of 
the aged, employment, how the economic burden 
of old age is carried, group organizations and politics, 
role of the aged in different cultures, attitudes, indi- 
vidual differences. He also presented material 
about need and opportunities for further research 
ind about values and social action. The discussion 
{ this paper was presented by L. K. Frank, who 
said that “‘the changes in the age distribution of our 
opulation are bringing a need for social, industrial, 
rofessional, and political changes of far reaching 
magnitude and significance.’’ Cohn discussed old 
age and aging from the point of view of ‘‘The cardio- 
ascular system,’’ analyzing the problem with 
reference to the heart, arteries, and capillaries. 


P. Boas gave the discussion of Cohn’s paper. 


evaluation of mental status—mental tests”’ 

vas presented by Lorge, who stressed the need of 
following through life a large group of persons of 
cnown intellectual status, testing them at intervals 
rom early childhood to senility. Gilbert, in discus- 
ng this paper, suggested the use of the Babcock 
lest of Mental Efficiency for use with older people. 
he ‘Psychiatric aspects’’ were presented by 
schilder, who introduced material about old age 
inxieties and their compensatory psychological 
echanisms. This paper was discussed by E. Kahn, 
related the material to two tentative classifica- 
schemata, organic syndromes and experiential 
ittitudes. Kaufman presented ‘The psychoanalytic 
int of view,”’ indicating that psychoanalysis may 

e used as a therapeutic discipline and as a research 
istrument in investigating certain aspects of the 
problem of aging. Atkins discussed this paper and 
escribed psychoanalytic treatment of two 48-year- 

d patients. Lawton concluded with a _ brief 
summary.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2354. Narain, R. A study of the psychophysical 
aspect of pranayama. Indian J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 
‘92-199 —An analysis is made of the statements of 
ertain mystic writers who have described the process 
| pranayama, or voluntary control and regulation 
' breath for spiritual ends. The effects of prana- 
yama are said to be a sense of joy and happiness, and 
tity of attention and mind.—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

2355. Oettinger, H. Uber die Strémungswege 
von Farbstrémen im hiautigen Bogengangssystem 
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(von Fischen) mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Utriculusanteiles. (The routes of flow of colored 
substances in the semi-circular canals of fish, with 
special reference to the utricular portions.) Zool. 
Jb., Abt. 3, 1939, 59, 505-515.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2356. Parker, G. H. Types of animal reflexes. 
Science, 1940, 91, 216.—The author describes two 
types of reflexes in addition to the usual type in 
which both the afferent and efferent mechanisms are 
nervous. A second type is one in which the afferent 
branch is nervous and the efferent is humoral, as in 
the darkening of catfishes. A third type consists of 
a humoral afferent branch and a nervous efferent 
branch. This type is found in some aspects of the 
respiratory organization of higher vertebrates.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

2357. Philip, B. R. Studies in high speed con- 
tinuous work: IV. Motivation and hedonic tone. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 226-237.—The present 
account, based on introspective comments, deals 
with motivation and hedonic tone as subjective 
factors which affect continuous work at high speeds. 
Actual introspective reports are given. The earlier 
papers in the series described the experimental 
procedure and presented objective data.—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2358. Reginster, A. Nouvelles recherches sur la 
dissociation du complexe organo-potassique du 
muscle au cours des phénoménes d’excitation. 
(New studies on the dissociation of the organic 
potassium complex of muscle in the course of the 
phenomena of excitation.) Arch. int. Phystol., 1938, 
47, 71-75.—( Biol. Abstr. X11: 8077). 

2359. Ruckmick, C. A. Fatigue in terms of the 
electrodermal response. Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 30, 
211-218.—The electrodermal response was measured 
by means of the Greenwald galvanometric apparatus 
during the performance of mental tasks accompanied 
by unpleasant sensory stimuli, and also during 
fatiguing physical tasks. Almost all the final 
galvanometric readings showed decreased resistance 
compared with the originally balanced readings. 
Thus we must regard the phenomena of fatigue as of 
the same direction as that which characterizes both 
affective and motor responses, namely, a decrease in 
resistance or an increase in counter-potentials from 
the sweat glands. It would seem likely that fatigue 
symptoms, both mental and physical, would be ac- 
companied by a retarded return of the deflection to 
the base-line. Thus it is possible that fatigue truly 
represents a retardation of the activity of the higher 
cerebral centers and a relapse to controls of the lower 
centers like the hypothalamus. It may be that the 
same kind of activity remains that obtains in the 
affective area through connections with the sweat 
glands and the autonomic nervous system.—WM. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2360. Seashore, R. H. An experimental and 
theoretical analysis of fine motor skills. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1940, 53, 86-98.—‘‘Correlational analysis 


of individual differences in sensorimotor coordina- 
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tions has indicated the existence of certain group- 
factors or areas within which tests are at least moder- 
ately related. Examination of the nature of these 
groups of tests shows that the boundaries of the 
groups usually cut across those of (1) specific muscu- 
lature and (2) specific sense-fields. Further 
examination of the groupings of such tests shows that 
the group-boundaries usually mark off a set of very 
similar patterns of movement (regardless of muscula- 
ture), a functional rather than an anatomical group- 
ing.”’"—D. FE. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2361. Straub, W. Psychische Alkoholwirkung 
und Blutalkoholgehalt. (Psychic effects of alcohol 
and alcoholic content of the blood.) 2Z. Arbeits- 
psychol., 1938, 11, 127-130.—T he time for simple and 
disjunctive reactions was measured for 16 male 
adults following their consumption of varying 
amounts of alcohol. Blood samples were taken to 
determine the quantity of alcohol absorbed, which 
in these tests varied from 0.06 to 1.67% of the blood 
volume. For values above the tolerance level the 
simple reaction time increased from 30 to 80% of its 
normal value; disjunctive reaction time showed a 
somewhat smaller increase, but the number of errors 


doubled.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2362. Strauss, H., Landis, C., & Hunt, W. A. 
The metrazol seizure and its significance for the 
pathophysiology of the epileptic attack. J. nerv. 


ment. Dis., 1939, 90, 439-452.—From ultra-rapid 
cinematographic records and electromyograms made 
during metrazol convulsions, three stages of the 


convulsion are described: the first clonic phase, a 
tonic phase, and a second clonic phase. The first 
clonic phase is regarded as the expression of general 
cortical innervation. The tonic phase corresponds to 
a stage of decerebrate rigidity, and the second 
clonic phase seems an epiphenomenon of the tonic 
phase, a stream of repeatedly interrupted general 
innervation. Parallels to the epileptic seizure are 
pointed out, and problems for further study noted.— 
R. C. Moore (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2363. Sturtevant,A.H. Anewinherited character 
in man. Proc. nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 1940, 26, 
100-102.—Observations on 282 human subjects 
indicated that approximately 65% possessed the 
ability to turn up the lateral edges of the tongue over 
the distal surface. In the remainder of the group 
the ability was totally absent. In some cases the 
ability, at first absent, was acquired by practice; in 
the remainder of the negative group practice had 
no effect. Studies of families indicate that the 
ability is inherited.—D. E. Smith (Alberta). 

2364. Tuttle, H. S. Emotion as_ substitute 
response. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 87-104.— 
Emotion is a state, not a large number of different 
states. Elements involved are bodily changes, an 
actuating condition, a directive factor, and overt 
action except when externally thwarted. The last 
three are present in non-emotional circumstances, 
and the presence of emotion is due to internal or 
external thwarting. When this happens, new factors 
appear: internal changes and the sensations and 
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feelings they produce; negative and positive mental] 
changes; and motor activities. Bodily changes are a 
substitute response, taking up the energy which the 
failure of motor adjustment to occur has left un 
spent. Thus the affective states of emotion are 
different in origin and reference from those feeling 
states which initiated the thwarted effort. Emotion 
is then defined as ‘‘a substitute response involving 
both internal and overt activities, together with the 
feelings and sensations caused thereby, resulting 
from failure to make an adequate readjustment 

Four types of emotions are discussed with reference 
to the definition. It is maintained further that “the 
real need is not to educate emotions” but ‘‘to educate 
interests so as to secure desirable impulses,” to 
educate judgments and skills, ‘‘all for the sake of 
forestalling disruptive emotions.’"—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 

2365. Winsor, A. L., & Korchin, B. Some obser- 
vations on the effect of mental activity upon parotid 
secretion. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 25—32.—Lash- 
ley disks were fastened by suction over both Sten- 
son's ducts; secretion was measured in hundredths « 
ac.c. Readings were made at the end of ever, 
minute from 22 graduate and undergraduate sul 
jects. Records are presented for an introvert, whic! 
show more secretion during reading than during 
control period, and for an extravert, which show the 
reverse. ‘‘A significant factor is the apparent varia 
tion in the direction of the tension gradient for th 
two subjects between the control period and th 
reading period.’’ Subjects showing less than averag 
amounts of control secretion gave the greatest i 
crease of secretion during mental activity. Slow 
flowing secretions gave a lower pH than fast-flowing 
ones. Rate of secretion was reduced when eye strait 
was introduced by presenting a task in small type 
Auditory stimulation and protopathic stimulation of 
the skin also had such effects.—C. N. Cofer (Brown 

2366. Wybauw, L. Contribution a l’étude du 
réle vasomoteur et trophique des nerfs sensitifs. 
I. Les vasodilateurs antidromiques et le mécanisme 
de leur action. (Contribution to the study of the 
vasomotor and trophic role of the sensory nerves 
I. The antidromic vasodilators and the mechanis! 
of their action.) Arch. int. Physiol., 1938, 47, 293 
323.—( Biol. Abstr. X11: 293-323). 

2367. Wybauw, L. Contribution a l'étude du 
réle vasomoteur et trophique des nerfs sensitifs. 
III. Les réflexes axoniques vasodilateurs. Leu 
signification fonctionnelle. (Contribution to tx 
study of the vasomotor and trophic row ol 
sensory nerves. III. The axonic vasodilator reflexes 
their functional significance.) Arch. ant. Physio 
1938, 47, 345-388.—( Biol. Abstr. XII: 8052). 

2368. Young, P. T. Reversal of food preferences 
of the white rat through controlled pre-feeding. 
gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 33-66.—12 rats showed cot 
sistent preference for sugar over wheat. 5 days 
pre-feeding with sugar and wheat on alternate days 
before preference tests disturbed the preference !oF 
sugar in only one rat. Daily pre-feeding for 
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minutes with all the sugar they would eat caused the 
rats gradually but completely to reverse their original 
preference. This was done by the 4th day. When 
ore-feeding of sugar was stopped, there was a gradual 
trend toward equality of preference and then 
toward preference for sugar. Discrepancies in re- 
its from using various criteria of preference are 
liscussed. Running activity on the preference ap- 
paratus was less during pre-feeding of sugar than 
when wheat was pre-fed, provided sugar was the 
preferred food. During pre-feeding the rats ate 
wheat more steadily than sugar, and with less dis- 


tractibility—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


See also abstracts 2234, 2248, 2254, 2255, 2256, 
2261, 2265, 2268, 2279, 2289, 2290, 2304, 2309, 
2312, 2318, 2328, 2329, 2335, 2340, 2401, 2428, 
2447, 2456, 2474, 2504, 2567, 2676, 2679, 2682. | 
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2369. Alexander, F. Psychoanalysis revised. 
hoanal. Quart., 1940, 9, 1-36.—The author re- 
ews systematically Karen Horney’s book ‘New 
in Psychoanalysis,"’ (see XIII: 3649) taking 
lent issue with her theoretical abstractions, her 
nisapprehension of Freud as exclusively biologically 
riented, and her attempt to replace the concept of 
ibido by the sociological concept of culture. How- 
ever, he emphasizes the validity and. value of her 
ittempt to understand patients in terms of detailed 
psychological realities, the instructiveness of her 
clinical portrayals, and the justifiability of many of 
er criticisms. He agrees with Horney regarding 
he need for revision of psychoanalysis, particularly 
he instinct theory, and he summarizes with a state- 
ment that “further elaboration and revision of 
psychoanalytic theory must come from the correla- 
n of psychological observations with the facts of 
physiology and general biology. . . . The attempt 
make psychoanalysis more sociologically and less 
iologically oriented is unsound because psycho- 
nalysis must integrate both with biology and sociol- 
gy at the same time. Man is a complex 
biological organism, an individual personality, and a 
member of a highly organized social group. He 
nust be understood and described in physiological, 
psychological, and sociological terms."—M. H. 
rickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2370. Balint, M. Ichstirke, Ichpaidagogik und 
“Lernen.” (The strength and training of the ego 
. learning.”’) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1939, 
24, 417-427.—Through suitable training the capacity 
| the ego to resist tension can be greatly increased. 
‘his training must involve an ego-expansion through 
introjection as well as provide better insulation at 
those points where its resistance is lowest. These 
‘wo modifications represent the two meanings of 
farming, (1) to acquire new experiences, and (2) to 
(rain existing capacities. Developing ego-strength 
is the pedagogical function of psychoanalysis which 
femains constant in all cases, whereas its second 
‘unction, uncovering the unconscious, is different 
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for each individual patient.—//. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

2371. Bergler, E. Beitrige zur Psychologie der 
Eifersucht. (Contributions to the psychology of 
jealousy.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1939, 24, 384- 
397.—Jealousy is characterized by three tendencies: 
(1) A jealous person experiences the urge to portray 
in visual imagery love scenes involving his love- 
object and his rival. (2) His narcissistic feelings are 
hurt by the discrepancy between his imaginary ego- 
ideal as projected into his love-object, and his realistic 
ego-ideal as represented by the unfaithful person—a 
disillusionment which is masochistically enjoyed. 
(3) His anger is directed against his beloved if he is 
of the type that wishes to be loved passively, and 
against his rival if he belongs to the type that wants 
to make love actively.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2372. Bibring, E. Die “unendliche Analyse’’ 
Freud’s. Bemerkungen zum gleichnamigen Aufsatz 
von R. Markuszewicz. (Freud's “interminable” 
analysis. Remarks on the article by R. Markus- 
zewicz under this title.) Schwets. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1939, 44, No. 1—The author replies to 
Markuszewicz's criticism by showing that there is 
no contradiction between the pathogenic concept of 
neuroses as set forth by Freud and the existence of a 
constitutional terrain, as the psychic constitution 
may be a terrain which is more or less favorable for 
regressions and for mechanisms which produce 
neuroses. Accordingly the therapeutic importance 
of psychoanalysis does not seem to be weakened by 
these considerations of a constitutional nature.— 
M. Hareven (Le Landeron). 


2373. Cohn, F. S. Practical approach to the 
problem of narcissistic neuroses. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1940, 9, 64-79.—The author, to focus in- 
terest on basic facts, whose neglect delays thera- 
peutic results, presents a variety of clinical episodes 
and fragments to illustrate the importance of view- 
ing clinical phenomena in the light of narcissism, 
particularly those phenomena in which the Oedipus 
complex appears to be eclipsed by some other process 
of more primitive character—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

2374. Cross, H. U. A cavalcade of the super- 
natural. New York: Dutton, 1939. Pp. 259. 
$2.00.—The author is an electrical engineer who has 
done a great deal of research on the subject of super- 
natural manifestations and here presents some 
phenomena which he himself has investigated.— 
(Courtesy Publ. Weekly). 


2375. Erickson, M. H., & Kubie, L. S. Transla- 
tion of the cryptic automatic writing of one hypnotic 
subject by another in a trance-like dissociated 
state. Psychoanal. Quart., 1940, 9, 51-63.—Cryptic 
automatic writing obtained from one hypnotic 
subject, and which he was unable to explain in the 
waking state, was seen by chance by a second sub- 
ject, capable of developing spontaneous trance 
states. This second subject gave a complete trans- 
lation of the writing, which, independently, was 
confirmed in all details by a new translation in the 
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form of dogmatic statements verbalizing sudden 
flashes of conscious insight, spontaneously offered 
by the first subject. The authors, in discussion, 
emphasize the point that this ‘observation stresses 
from a new angle a fact that has often been empha- 
sized by those who have studied unconscious proc- 
esses but which remains none the less mysterious— 
namely, that underneath the diversified nature of the 
consciously organized aspects of the personality, the 
unconscious talks in a language which has a remark- 
able uniformity; furthermore that that language 
has laws so constant that the unconscious of one 
individual is better equipped to understand the un- 
conscious of another than the conscious aspect of the 
personality of either,’’ and they question the wisdom 
of the analyst in confining himself exclusively to the 
technique of free association in penetrating the un- 
conscious of the patient —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

2376. Fink, S. Sense-perception and psycho- 
analysis. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1939, 17, 228-240. 
—Because the basic impulse to organization of the 
personality on a genital level conflicts with social 
(super-ego) and educational (anal) demands, the 
experience content of all sense perception is de- 
termined and controlled by the reality principle. 
This is culturally specific. Easing of the tension of 


conflict is permitted by illusions of ‘“‘pseudo-genital- 
ity,"’ which constitute current appreciations, e.g. 
for cinema performers. The functioning of pseudo- 
genitality explains, among other things, the waning 
of taste with the passage of time —H. D. Spoerl 


(American International College). 

2377. Foxe, A. N. The life and death instincts. 
New York: Monograph Editions, 25 W. 54th St., 
1939. Pp. 64. $2.00.—Most of the material which 
forms the basis for this monograph comes from 
psychoanalytic investigation of a specially selected 
group of 35 inmates of the Great Meadow Prison 
and the examination of some 3000 other inmates. 
The life and death conflict is frequently overlooked. 
The author takes the position that the death in- 
stinct is an active force in the struggle against death. 
He develops the concepts of the Vita and the Fatum 
and analyzes their interrelationship. The Vita 
represents the dynamics of life. It is the tendency 
of life to live without restraint—to expand and 
expend itself. The Fatum is the active representa- 
tive of the death instinct. It is the dynamic force 
which conserves. It is ‘‘the summation of all past 
limitations of, or threats to, the expansion of life.”’ 
Three etiological factors which may result in criminal 
behavior are set forth: (1) ‘‘a severe trauma to life 
or to the Vita sustained in infancy or early child- 
hood.’ The traumatic situation may continue for a 
period of time. (2) ‘‘A real want or need that cannot 
be satisfied in the home but is otherwise satisfiable.”’ 
(3) Actual participation in or merely sanction of 
criminal behavior by members of the family or of the 
community.—S. H. Tulchin (New York City). 

2378. Furosen-in, —. [The rhyme of unreason. } 
Tokio Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, Nos. 9/10.—German 
summary. 
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_ 2379. Grotjahn, M. Psychoanalytic investiga- 
tion of a seventy-one-year-old man with senile 
dementia. Psychoanal. Quart., 1940, 9, 80-97.—: 
psychoanalytic investigation of a man suffering from 
senile dementia was undertaken as a research project, 
and a detailed report is made of the findings to revea| 
the processes of investigation, the nature of the 
material obtained, the analytic situation, the man- 
agement of transference, the psychoanalytic inter. 
pretation and construction, and the scientific and 
therapeutic goals of the case study of a psychotic, 
especially a demented, person.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

2380. Hollitscher, W. Uber die Beziehungen 
zwischen der psychoanalytischen und behaviour- 
istischen Begriffsbildung. (The relations between 
psychoanalytic and behavioristic concepts.) /n/ 
Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1939, 24, 398-416.—It ap. 
pears quite possible to cover the entire range of 
topics in scientific psychology in terms of descriptions 
of the behavior of men and animals, open to veri 
fication and stated objectively. Introspective a 
counts of an individual's perceptual experiences, 
for instance, can be checked against those of others 
against the physiological processes involved, and 
against impersonal criteria provided by physical 
apparatus. In the same manner in which eac! 
person can predict and prove that injury of a certai 
part of his organism will be followed by pain, he 
can reach that conclusion with regard to an injury 
suffered by someone else. Analytic concepts may be 
reduced to behavioral concepts possessing the re- 
quirements of conventional psychology. Thus the 
existence of unconscious wishes is demonstrated by 
behavior tendencies manifesting themselves when 
the opportunity arises. Because psychoanalysis 
exposed many errors in psychological reasoning, it 
could not take over all of the conventional terminol- 
ogy. Its own concepts therefore are partly un- 
familiar and need metaphorical illustration, which 
however can be eliminated from the verifiable 
theoretical content of its laws.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

2381. Kulovesi, Y. Die Ausdrucksbewegungen 
der Bejahung und der Verneinung. (The expressive 
movements of assent and negation.) Int. Z. Psycho- 
anal. Imago, 1939, 24, 446-447.—The vertical head 
movement connected with assent and the horizontal 
head movement associated with negation are basec 
on oral introjection and oral defense respective!) 
and are first exhibited by the infant in the process 
of taking or refusing nourishment.—H. Beaumon! 
(Kentucky). 

2382. Levin, M. Reconstruction dreams. 4¢’ 
J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 705-710.—‘‘This paper deals 
with those dreams in which a succession of events 
culminates, as if by a marvellous coincidence, 1" 4 
stimulus coinciding with an external stimulus of like 
nature which wakes the sleeper.’’ The author speaks 
of these as “reconstruction dreams.” Faint images 
are the response to a stimulus when the individua! 
is awake; when asleep, the images must be vivic 
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perception”). ‘Vivid images, unlike faint images, 
can be experienced consecutively but not simul- 
taneously, and thus arises the paradox of a succes- 
sion of images seemingly culminating in the sleep- 
dispelling stimulus but actually evoked by that 
stimulus.’’—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

2383. Mairet, P., & others. The contribution of 
Alfred Adler to psychological medicine. London: 
C. W. Daniel, 1938. Pp. 76. 2/6.—Some of the 
subtitles of the articles in this pamphlet, published 
by personal associates of Alfred Adler, are as follows: 
the study of organ inferiorities, the subject of the 
relation of the sexes, the philosophic environment of 
\dler's contribution, child guidance in association 
with the teacher, and individual psychology and 
\dler.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2384. Makhdum, M. M. Symbolic representa- 
tion of the dreamer’s body in dreams. Jndian J. 
Psychol., 1938, 13, 178-180.—Four dreams of a 
single subject are reported, and examined for evi- 
dence of symbolic representations of bodily organs. 
it is concluded that such representation does take 
place, though the individual is not always aware of 
the connection.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

2385. Markuszewicz, R. Die “unendliche An- 
alyse” Freud’s. (Freud’s ‘‘interminable”’ analysis.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 44, No. 1.— 
lhe author criticizes a recent article of Freud’s on 
the therapeutic importance of psychoanalysis, in 
which Freud says that in the majority of traumas 
and infantile fixations we must reckon on a potential 
disproportion between the patient’s erotic compul- 
sions and his ego. This disproportion may act like a 
constitutional trait, in that it may cause neurotic 
symptoms which have supposedly been cured to 
reappear if new frustrations occur. In this sense 
Freud says that psychoanalysis might be an unend- 
ing task. The author believes that this is a contra- 
diction of one of the earlier statements of Freud, 
according to which psychoanalysis as a therapeutic 
method tends toward a liquidation of regressions by 
ausing partial compulsions and fixations to return 
to a normal condition subject to a genital primacy. 
(he ‘constitutional’ concept would thus be a 
contradiction of the concept of a neurosis as a 
regression.— M. Hareven (Le Landeron). 


2386. Mégroz, R. L. The dream world; a survey 
of the history and mystery of dreams. New York: 
Dutton, 1939. Pp. 333. $2.50.—A summary of the 
theories and historical material pertaining to the 
study of dreams, illustrated by many unusual 
ers both new and old.—(Courtesy Publ. 
y @e@RLy). 

2387. Myerson, A. The attitude of neurologists, 
Psychiatrists and psychologists toward psychoanaly- 
sis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 623-641.—A 
questionnaire was sent to members of the above 
tamed professional groups asking them to classify 
themselves in one of four categories: (1) those who 
accept psychoanalysis, (2) those favorably inclined 
but skeptical, (3) those who reject its tenets but feel 


that Freud has contributed to human understanding, 
and (4) those who are hostile to psychoanalysis. 
The author (who belongs mainly in group 3) gives his 
own personal opinion and summarizes the values of 
Freud's work as (1) having ‘“‘taken the obscenity out 
of sex and made it possible to study its phenomena 
objectively,” (2) having emphasized the struggle 
within the personality. The author rejects ‘the 
so-called free association technique”’ and the doctrine 
of infantile sexuality; he considers ‘“‘the whole con- 
cept of symbolism . . . an exercise of ingenuity and 
without the slightest proof’; the present moment 
and the present situation are entirely neglected, as 
having no etiologic bearing —R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2388. Ohtski, K. [Psychoanalytic observation of 
psychotic personality structure.] Tokio Z. Psycho- 
anal., 1939, 7, Nos. 9/10.—German summary. 

2389. Okmoto, S. [The mask of reality.] Tokio 
Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, Nos. 9/10.—German 
summary. 

2390. Pfeifer, S. Ona form of defense. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1940, 9, 108—-113.—The author discusses 
briefly the libidinization of the death instinct and 
finds that libidinal activities thus aroused may be 
employed as a means of defense against anxiety.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2391. Reik, T. Der Traum ein mégliches Leben. 
(The dream as a possible life experience.) Int. Z. 
Psychoanal. Imago, 1939, 24, 373-383.—A patient 
who had been married six months and was in the 
fourth month of pregnancy dreamed that she wanted 
to commit suicide because she did not know which 
one of her former lovers was the father of her child. 
This dream represents a psychotherapeutic expres- 
sion of a fear which she had never consciously ex- 
perienced. Its wishful character involves not merely 
a desire for self-castigation because of her pre- 
marital violation of the moral code, but also contains 
a masochistic factor in that it represents a dreaded 
situation as a desirable one. Finally, the dream 
presents as an actual happening a possible conse- 
quence which she had been fortunate enough to 
escape, and thus ends with a triumphant note.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2392. Rooy, W. H. de. Hypnose. (Hypnosis.) 
Mensch en Maatsch., 1940, 16, 25-43.—A brief 
historical résumé of the use of hypnosis, beginning 
with the yogis of ancient India several thousand 
years B.C. The mental and somatic effects of 
hypnosis are discussed and some of its applications 
are mentioned. All therapy involves a measure of 
suggestion, and hypnosis is a particularly useful 
form of suggestive therapy in treating hysteria, 
functional disorders, and the symptoms of some 
organic diseases.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2393. Storch, A. Die Psychoanalyse und die 
menschlichen Existenzprobleme. (Psychoanalysis 
and problems of human existence.) Schwets. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 44, No. 1.—The author gives 
an analysis of the biological and philosophical prin- 
ciples underlying the Freudian doctrine by compar- 
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ing them with other philosophical concepts which 
are also concerned with problems of human existence. 
He finds a great superiority in psychoanalysis and a 
newness in approach in that it deals with man, his 
psychology, and his mind as the result of man’s own 
history, as the result of an unfolding of earlier 
phases. Thus a historical and causal biological unity 
is assumed in the field of psychology. However, the 
author points out a weak point in Freud's doctrine 
in so far as it attempts to explain all of psycho- 
logical man as coming exclusively from the play of 
impulsions, for man is not exclusively an impulsive 
being but exhibits ether elements which the Freudian 
theory misunderstands.— M. I/areven (Le Landeron). 


2394. Thompson, C. Identification with the 
enemy and loss of the sense of self. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1940, 9, 37-50.—Usually identifications are 
expressive of positive feelings of love and admiration, 
but another type of identification exists in which the 
identification arises primarily out of fear and serves 
only to permit a joining with hostile forces. In 
consequence, the individual surrenders a part of 
his own interests and replaces them with a foreign 
ideology for protective purposes. Thus he becomes 
unable to live his own life; in time he does not know 
what his own life might be; and further, he becomes 
confronted by the problems arising from the inter- 
hostilities of the various fear identifications he has 
made. To clarify and elaborate these points, the 
author discusses data from observations on 3 
schizophrenic and 3 schizoid personalities, all of 
whom showed fear identifications with hostile 


people, accompanied by renunciation of the patient's 


own personal interests —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 


Hospital). 

2395. Want, R. Psychoanalysis and religion. 
Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1939, 17, 241—250.—Since the 
successful prosecution of psychoanalytical tech- 
niques involves the inhibition by the patient of his 
own “essential values,’’ and thus the renunciation 
of his end-gaining tendencies, more attention should 
be given to the parallels of religious teaching. A 
broader reinterpretation of many gospel injunctions 
illustrates this community of objective. Indeed, 
the basic religious conceptions may be interpreted 
positively in terms of psychoanalytical goals.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


2396. Wittels, F. Phantom formation in a case 
of epilepsy. Psychoanal. Quart., 1940, 9, 98-107.— 
Psychoanalytic treatment of a 40-year-old man suf- 
fering from petit mal epilepsy disclosed primarily 
his complete domination by his father and a reac- 
tion tendency to construct, in his unconscious, 
phantoms of those persons playing significant roles 
in his life—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 2224, 2444, 2477, 2512, 2523. ] 
FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 
2397. Abse, D. W. The psychology of convulsion 


therapy. J. ment. Sci., 1940, 86, 95-99.—It is sug- 
gested that, while studies of somatic modifications 
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brought about by cardiazol, triazol, and other con. 
vulsive agents are important, the psychology oj 
convulsion therapy is of most significance. Meduna’s 
idea of a biological incompatibility between epileptic 
and schizophrenic states is rejected as an explana- 
tion. The hypothesis that the shock brings the 
patient face to face with reality with its externally 
produced danger situation is proposed. The inten- 
sity of sensation and the volleys of proprioceptive 
and painful impulses aid in the unification and 
organization of consciousness. Furthermore, a 
sense of confidence and well-being results from the 
physical exercise involved.—D. G. Ryans (Coopera- 
tive Test Service). 

2398. [Anon.] The report of the Feversham 
committee. Portsmouth: W. H. Barrell, 1939. Pp 
268.—This is a full report of the voluntary mental 
health services in Great Britain. The parts deal 
with: (1) composition of the committee; (2) general 
survey of the mental health services; (3) general 
observations on the evidence presented to the com- 
mittee (mental disorders, mental deficiency, and 
delinquency); (4) review of the situation, calling 
attention to needed revision of laws relating t 
mental disorders; (5) summary of recommendations 
made in the report; and (6) statement of the need for 
coordination of the associations dealing with prob 
lems of mental health.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 

2399. Backus, E. B. Religion and mental health. 
Ment. Hyg. Rev., 1940, 1, 14-18.—Religion and 
mental hygiene have similar aims in that both are 
directed toward the building of stable personalities 
—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


2400. Baisch, H. Wahrsinn oder Wahnsinn des 
Genius? (Genius—sane or insane?) Beth. Z 
angew. Psychol., 1939, No. 85. Pp. 91.—Interested 
in the problem of the relationship, if any, of genius 
to insanity, the author undertakes a study in whic! 
she compares, for example, the perception, imager) 
illusions, and hallucinations of individuals acknow!- 
edged as geniuses with those of the insane. She als 
compares the nature of the creative process, 1.¢ 
whether it is one of introvertive depression or ont 
of creative mania, with similar states in the insane 
The belief that men of genius are often infantil 
atavistic, etc., is also investigated. She concludes 
that (1) the creative process of genius shows more 
differences from than similarities to that ol th 
insane, (2) the total creative process appears in 0 
pathological cases, (3) geniuses are more frequent!) 
infantile and atavistic, and more often subject t 
abnormal psychological deviations, than the averagt 
individual.—G. F. J. Lehner (University of Miami 

2401. Barnett, A. Correlations between ¢p 
dermal impedance and the clinical course in certall 
psychoses. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1939, 4; 
839-843.—Epidermal impedance measurements 0 
125 adult mental patients were made on the posterior 
and anterior surfaces of the right upper arm by ™¢ 
3-electrode method at 11,160 c.p.s. “In certal’ 
forms of mental disease, the impedance is found 
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to reflect variations in the clinical course, the values 
decreasing during phases of agitation and increasing 
uring periods of quiet, depression, or recovery. 
he phenomenon is not limited to any diagnostic 
group and may be found among catatonics, cy- 
clothymics, involutionals, and even in organic 
psychoses.”’—. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

2402. Benedek, L., & Angyal, L. v. Uber 
Kérperschemastérungen bei Psychosen teils unter 
experimentellen Bedingungen. (Disturbances of the 
body schema in psychoses, partly under experimental 
conditions.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1939, 101, 
26-84.—The authors studied cases of schizophrenia 
and found disturbances of the body image frequently. 
[In comparison with the disturbances found in 
neurological cases these changes are more variable. 
The central vestibular apparatus is of particular 
importance. In many cases there is not only a 
disturbance in the three-dimensional body image but 
also a disturbance in the experience of time. The 
time of the personality and the time of the world 
do not always coincide. Specific cortical areas are 
in relation to the body schema. However, the latter 
can be understood only from a functional point of 
view and is in this respect superimposed upon the 
specific areas.—P. Schilder (Bellevue Hospital). 

2403. Berman, N. Individual therapy and social- 
ized living in the Soviet Union. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 
525-532.—The author discusses some of the methods 
adopted by the Soviets in the care of the retarded 
and the wayward juvenile, stressing the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the Soviet system for individual 
initiative and the full participation by the indi- 
vidual in all that concerns him.—M. H. Erickson 

Eloise Hospital). 

2404. Bonner, C. A., & Taylor, L. E. A study of 
accidents in a mental hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1939, 96, 283-295.—An average of slightly over one 
accident per year per patient was recorded over a 
two-year period. The accident rate for female 
patients was appreciably higher than for male 
patients. The very young and the very aged patients 
suffered more accidents, in proportion to their 
numbers, than those of any intermediate age group. 

R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2405. Brenner, C. On the genesis of a case of 
paranoid dementia praecox. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1939, 90, 483-488.—A case history of a paranoid 
dementia praecox patient is presented, and _ is 
discussed from the standpoint of Freud’s theory of 
the development of paranoia. Evidence of homo- 
sexual conflict with suppression of the homosexual 
tendencies preceding the onset of the psychosis, 
homosexual bias as inferred from the delusional 
content, the existence of a period marked by ideas 
of unreality immediately before the onset of grandiose 
delusions, are all in accord with Freud's formulation. 
—R. C. Moore (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2406. Bruel, O. Behandling af depressioner med 
haematoporphyrin. (Treatment of depression with 
hematoporphyrin.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1939, 101, 1371- 
1376.—Since a survey of the current literature and 
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practice revealed that this drug had beneficial effects 
on animals, it was administered by Huehnerfeld 
with gratifying results to a number of human pa- 
tients, severe cases suffering from endogenous melan- 
cholia and depression. Anorexia wanes, gastro- 
intestinal activity is accelerated, dryness of mouth 
and throat disappears. After two or three days the 
skin appears healthier, turgor is alleviated, and the 
patient as a whole appears improved. Marked 
psychological improvement generally follows in 
8 to 10 days. The main therapeutic field of hemato- 
porphyrin lies in the cases where the patients belong 
to the pykno-cyclothyme constitution type of 
Kretschmer. As to the effect in the cases of in- 
voluntary depression as well as those complicated 
with neurosis of a more serious nature, similar 
propitious effects were not obtained by the author, 
but are reported by other investigators. The 
product is assumed to be a specific for the vegetative 
nervous system. In no cases were any untoward 
effects observed, or any of an unpleasant or in- 
jurious nature. 20 case histories are appended.— 
N. J. Van Steenberg (Iowa). 

2407. Burstin, J. Pensée affective et psycho- 
pathologie. II. (Affective thought and _ psycho- 
pathology. II.) Amn. méd.-psychol., 1939, 97, 
Part 2, 495-515.—This second part deals with 
affective thought in mental pathology, the difficulty 
in arranging facts according to hierarchies, i.e. in 
placing the rational above the affective. All the 
elements of delusion exist in normal thought. It is 
the value one places on them that makes them 
abnormal. The child and the artist both compen- 
sate for their deficiencies, one by play, the other by 
creation. There are all degrees of abnormality of 
thought, from the psychasthenic with very little 
disturbance to the paranoid praecox with almost 
total disturbance of mental life—M. B. Mitchell 
(Mt. Pleasant State Hospital, lowa). 


2408. Cesar, E.P. Nosologia psychiatrica. (Psy- 
chiatric nosology.) Rev. Neurol. Psychiat. S. 
Paulo, 1939, 5, 175—-187.—Cesar envisages psychiatry 
as a branch of general pathology. Conditions which 
are as yet ill-defined should be regarded not as 
pathological entities but only as syndromes. He 
characterizes briefly ten such syndromes: schizo- 
phrenia; oligophrenia; paraphrenia; mania; melan- 
cholia; confusion; epilepsy; neurasthenia; presbyo- 
phrenia; and perversion of instincts —M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


2409. Chiavacci, L. Die Stérungen der Sexual- 
funktionen bei Mann und Weib. (Disturbances of 
sex functions in man and woman.) Leipzig: Deu- 
ticke, 1938.—The author discusses the organic and 
psychic causes of impotence and frigidity. In 
addition to hormone and other preparations and 
aphrodisiacs, psychotherapeutic programs are offered 
which include using suggestion, increasing self- 
confidence, eliminating repressions, and supplying 
detailed information.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2410. Clemmesen, C., Yde, A., & Thomsen, A. F. 
Forelobige erfaringer med den nye sindsygelov. 
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(Experiences to date with the new law pertaining to 
insanity.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1939, 101, 1121-1127.—A 
critical evaluation of certain aspects of the new law 
is made with a view to having it amended before it 
becomes fixed through long practice. One point 
concerns itself with the legal distinction between 
voluntary and involuntary commitment. This point 
is stressed by the lawyers, but the psychiatrists con- 
sider it trivial. Involuntary commitment may be 
effected only in public hospitals (with few excep- 
tions). This may necessitate that if a patient, e.g. 
a senile, demands a discharge from a private nursing 
home he must immediately be transferred to a 
public hospital if he is to remain institutionalized. 
Of 80 involuntary commitments in a city hospital 
the two sexes contributed equal numbers; 38 were 
recidivists, and 31 were diagnosed as not psychotic 
but as suffering from some emotional upset and 
institutionalized to afford them an opportunity to 
calm down. In some cases the patient cannot be 
designated as at all dangerous, but if the physician 
is of the opinion that benefit can be derived from 
institutional care, then, if the patient is unwilling 
to go, it is legal to resort to compulsion. An at- 
tempt to care for cases by a parole system is con- 
demned as an utter failure. The patients in hospitals 
serving rural districts uniformly suffer from much 
deeper psychoses than those in urban areas.— N. .~ 

Van Steenberg (lowa). 


2411. Coe, B. H., & Habbe, S. The adult guid- 
ance service of New Haven: an evaluative study. 
Occupations, 1940, 18, 338-342.—The service hand- 
led 1100 clients during the first 25 months of opera- 
tion in a total of 2400 interviews. A typical sample 
of 50 cases was checked 6 or more months later, 
using the controlled-interview technique. Of these, 
16 had sought educational advice and 32 vocational 
advice. In this short period about half of the 
clients had put the advice they received into prac- 
tice. The subjects were especially enthusiastic in 
regard to the meaningfulness of the guidance experi- 
ence as a whole. The paper is a summary of a 
longer thesis —H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


2412. Coghill, H. DeJ. A plan for training psy- 
chiatrists. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 432-435.— 
A plan for psychiatric training would ‘call for the 
coordinated services of a medical college, state 
hospital, and child guidance clinic in a 5-year 
program. The psychiatrist would then receive 
training in the handling of childhood disorders which 
would train him in prevention, diagnosis, and therapy 
of mental disorders, as well as in adult psychiatry.— 
P. Brand (New York City). 

2413. Connolly, C. J. Physique in relation to 
psychosis. Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. 
Amer., 1939, 4, No. 5. Pp. 24.—100 male psychotics 
were subjected to anthropometric measurements in 
an endeavor to test Kretschmer’s hypothesis of 
constitutional variation. The subjects included 38 
cases of dementia praecox (excluding the paranoid 
form) as against 13 cases of manic-depressive in- 
sanity. The only conclusive result tending to con- 
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firm Kretschmer'’s thesis was obtained with Henckel’s 
values for the range of the Pignet index. Age was 
found to be an important factor in relation to the 
weight of manic-depressives. It was also found 
that paranoids are more allied to the manic- -depres- 
sive than to the dementia praecox group in body 
build —H. D. Spoerl (American International Col. 
lege). 

2414. Curran, F. J. Art techniques for use in 
mental hospitals and correctional institutions. \/en/, 
Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 371-378.—A study of the 
attitudes of artists working in institutions with be- 
havior problems or psychotic patients. These 
artists should adopt an attitude of tolerance, take 
detailed notes while the patients are painting and 
afterward, permit the patient free expression in his 
work, encourage him by exhibitions, and acquire 
knowledge concerning the principles of psychiatry 
and their individual patients. Classes such as those 
established in Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital are of 
both diagnostic and therapeutic value. Their use 
in other institutions should be encouraged.—P 
Brand (New York City). 

2415. Darrah, L. W. The difficulty of being 
normal. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 90, 730-737.— 
Quoting broadly from psychiatric, philosophical, and 
biographical sources, the author despairs of finding 
the ‘‘normal” man, finding more evidence against 
than for the existence of such a person.—R. ( 
Moore (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2416. Dynes, J. B. Mental disorder in the CCC 
camps. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 363-370.— 
Lack of investigation of individual applicants 
mental status or degree of social adjustment before 
or after entering the CCC camps has permitted a 
number who made unsatisfactory adjustments in 
their communities to be enrolled. The modified 
military discipline and aggressive personalities met 
with precipitated these vulnerable individuals into 
states of acute emotional turmoil. Most of these 
patients were sexually maladjusted. A more rigid 
examination of each individual applicant would be 
worth while. Case histories are included.—? 


Brand (New York City). 

2417. Ebaugh, F. G., & Rymer, C. A. Teaching 
and research in state hospitals. Amer. J. Psychist., 
1939, 96, 535-549.—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

2418. Fretet, J. Définition de 1’érotomanie. 
(Definition of erotomania.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1939, 97, Part 2, 517-523.—Erotomania is defined 
as a delusion in which there is ‘‘a morbid pursuit 0! 
a providential liaison."” In psychoanalytical terms 
the object of the liaison is a mother substitute.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant State Hospital, lowa) 


2419. Fretet, J., & Duchéne, H. Discussion 
d’un diagnostic d’érotomanie pure. (Discussion o! 4 
diagnosis of pure erotomania.) Ann. méd.-psy chol., 
1939, 97, Part 2, 524-531.—The patient upon this 
second presentation is not thought to be a case 0! 
pure erotomania because he shows some dementia 
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He thinks a girl he met in a restaurant should marry 
him and provide him with money even though she 
marries someone else and never paid any attention 
to him.—M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant State Hos- 
pital, Iowa). 

2420. Friedman, J. H. An organization of ex- 
patients of a psychiatric hospital. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1939, 23, 414-420.—A group of ex-patients of Hill- 
side Hospital have formed an organization to 
promote the welfare of the Hospital, assist former 
patients, and advance education in mental health. 
They help bridge the gap between the time a patient 
leaves the hospital and the time he readjusts to 
conditions in his home. This organization was 
founded because of the group therapeutic treatment 
used in the hospital as well as the democratic rela- 
tionships therein. More organizations of this type 
would aid the adjustment of discharged patients 
and make a distinct contribution to mental-hygiene 
education.—P. Brand (New York City). 


2421. Gallinek, A. The phantom limb. Its origin 
and its relationship to the hallucinations of psychotic 
states. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 413-422.— 
Peripheral sensory stimulation seems to be necessary 
for the formation of the phantom limb. ‘By placing 
the main emphasis on the peripheral factor we do 
1ot wish to deny the significance of cerebral and 
emotional mechanisms in the formation of the 
phantom, and we would emphasize that the phantom 
must be brought about by a process involving the 
entire nervous system."” The phantom limb is 

sually one of the more easily movable parts of the 
body. 
ill the 
normal persons who have had amputations. 


In a mental patient the phantom limb has 
characteristics which it has in the case of 
There 
are, however, additional symptoms which originate 
from the psychotic experience of the patient.—R. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2422. Gladke, E. Uber Zeichnungen von Paraly- 


Bern: 
Krieger 


tikern. (The 
Dissertation), 
Leipzig). 

_ 2423. Glueck, B., & Ackermann, N. W. The reac- 
tions and behavior of schizophrenic patients treated 
with metrazol and camphor. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1939, 90, 310-332.—From a study of 60 schizo- 
phrenic patients who received metrazol and camphor 
therapy the authors make phenomenological obser- 
vations of the mental reactions and behavior of the 
patients during treatment, and discuss these observa- 
tions from the viewpoint that while schizophrenia is a 
disease of the total personality, the greatest evidences 
of disintegration appear in ego functions. Four 
tages in the treatment are discussed. In the first 
stage there is rapid improvement—the patient 
becomes more accessible, delusional systems become 
less fixed and chaotic, hallucinations are reduced, 
anxiety is less acute, emotional plasticity seems 
greater. In the second stage, this rapid improve- 
ment becomes more static. Toxic signs predominate 
Curing the third stage, with confusion, fear, and 
“isturbed sensorium. Treatment is terminated in 


paralytics.) 
119.—P. L. 


drawings of 
1938. Pp. 
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the fourth stage, and with the clearing up of toxic 
signs, the unfavorable cases show re-establishment 
of the earlier psychotic patterns, while the favorable 
cases appear to be reality-oriented, apparently 
normal. However, close examination reveal stig- 
mata of psychopathology. The psychic changes with 
camphor treatment seem essentially the same as with 
metrazol, but toxic features are more marked. The 
thesis is offered that the camphor-metrazol treat- 
ment propels the personality back in the direction 
of a primitive, relatively undifferentiated biological 
state. In so doing, a powerful impulse toward a 
redifferentiation of the personality by opposite 
forces is set up, and perhaps some such artificially 
propelled disturbance of equilibrium and some such 
interplay of antithetical forces may account for the 
restoration of some patients to a recovered state of 
manifestly normal ego organization. The authors 
doubt that the therapy is specific; it is rather the 
reaction of the personality to the effects of treatment 
that determines the outcome.—R. C. Moore (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2424. Goldstein, K. The significance of special 
mental tests for diagnosis and prognosis in schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 575-588.— 
Specific psychological tests have shown that there 
is a definite mental change characteristic of schizo- 
phrenic patients. There is hope that it may be 
possible to differentiate groups with different prog- 
noses. Studies on patients should be experimental 
attacks on the whole personality. Using the tests 
developed by the author and Gelb for study of 
persons with organic lesions, it was found ‘‘that in a 
certain group of schizophrenics there is a character- 
istic impairment of the attitude toward the ab- 
stract; the patients behave much more concretely 
than do normals and do not learn to understand, 
even after demonstration, that the abstract be- 
havior is required.”’ The similarity in the personality 
changes in schizophrenic and organic patients as 
shown by the tests points to an organic process as 
cause of this impairment. Impairment of the 
attitude toward the abstract is a great obstacle to 
psychotherapy. The tests can provide a reasonable 
basis for the decision of what specific psychotherapy 
should be applied.—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

2425. Gross, A. A. The manners and morals of 
adjustment. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 445-455. 
—Adjustment is a relative term, meaning most 
usually the adaptation of an individual to his en- 
vironment. But one cannot necessarily adjust to all 
environments, as for example, the slums. There are 
ideals of adjustment in every culture in terms of types 
of character and virtue. Societies, too, have their 
ideals of adjustment. Adjusted society is composed 
of adjusted individuals.—P. Brand (New York City). 

2426. Guiliarovski, B. Dynamique de la schizo- 
phrénie sous l’influence des narcoses prolongées. 
(Dynamics of schizophrenia under the influence of 
prolonged narcoses.) Encéphale, 1938, 33, Part 1, 
165. 
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2427-2436 FUNCTIONA 

2427. Hamilton, S. W., & Kempf, G. A. Trends 
in the activities of mental hospitals. Amer. J. 
Psychtat., 1939, 96, 551-574.—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


2428. Hecker, A. O. The role of the central 
nervous system in the functional endocrinopathies. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 90, 576-589.—The central 
nervous system and the endocrine system are dis- 
cussed from the phylogenetic and ontogenetic as- 
pects, and interrelations brought out. Various 
functional endocrinopathies are described with 
stress on connections with the central nervous system 
and the relationship between the two. The author 
finds indications that the higher nervous centers 
exert regulatory control over the endocrine system 
through the supraoptico-hypophyseal system. This 
relationship involves two complexes: a_ cortico- 
hypothalamic-anterior hypophyseal mechanism, and 
a cortico-hypothalamic-posterior hypophyseal-ad- 
renal medullary mechanism. With nervous and 
mental symptoms accompanying disturbed endocrine 
function, but without morphological endocrine 
pathology, the endocrine factor may be the result of 
faulty nervous function, and in the functional endo- 
crinopathies attention should be paid to possible 
disturbance of function in the central nervous 
system.—R. C. Moore (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 


2429. Helweg, H. Debilitas mentalis. (Moron- 
ity.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1939, 101, 1439-1443.—The 
total psychic insufficiency, including personality 


defects and not merely the IQ, must be considered in 


determining whether or not a certain individual 
should be institutionalized. Hence the clinical 
picture which must be shown before the diagnosis of 
moronity can be valid is a composite of a number of 
factors involving the past history of the patient: 
How good an adjustment has he made to home and 
school? Of particular interest is his adjustment 
during puberty, the most stressful period of life, 
and the period during which a subnormal social 
value of an individual can be first observed. The 
rational solution of a problem involving young people 
in their early twenties, who have been arrested for 
some criminal act, demands a determined attitude, 
for it is sure to be met with opposition. The youth, 
his parents, and even the authorities, have difficul- 
ties in understanding that a trivial offence revealing 
instability during puberty can justify so strong a 
measure as diagnosis of feeble-mindedness and 
institutionalization over several years; everyone 
seems to prefer a short prison sentence. This is 
particularly true if the IQ found is a few points in 
excess of the “famous 75"’ (which in Denmark ap- 
pears to be the borderline).— N. J. Van Steenberg 
(lowa). 


2430. Henninger, J. M. The senile sex offender. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 436-444.—The senile 
sex offender is not only a menace to the community 
but also is more prevalent than is commonly be- 
lieved. Careful study and investigation of these 
cases should be made before their disposition. 
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There has been found no correlation between degree 
of deterioration and likelihood of sex offenses. 
Good insight and comprehension are present fre- 
quently in early deterioration, with an inability to 
organize material for a competent solution.—P. 
Brand (New York City). 


2431. Hutter, A. Die Psychopathologie der 
schwermiitigen Psyche und die klinischen Depres- 
sions- und Melancholietypen. (The psychopathol- 
ogy of the depressed psyche and clinical depressive 
and melancholic types.) Nervenarst, 1939, 12, 281- 
289.—The author classifies the depressive states as 
psychogenic, hysterical, compulsive, manic-depres- 
sive, non-manic-depressive; and further as endoge- 
nous melancholia, schizophrenia, and organic melan- 
cholias.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2432. Hutton, T. G. A brief history of mental 
hygiene in Indiana. Ment. Hyg. Rev., 1940, 1, 
4-8.—The paper summarizes the history of the 
Indiana Mental Hygiene Society and its activities 
since 1915.—C. M. Loutttt (Indiana). 

2433. Idelberger, K. Zur Frage der anlagemis- 
sigen Entstehung des angeborenen Klumpfusses und 
seiner Beziehungen zu intellektuellen Stérungen. 
(The predispositional genesis of inborn club-footed 
ness in relation to intellectual disturbances.) Arch 
Rass.- u. Ges Biol., 1939, 33, 304—333.—The relatior 
between club-footedness and defective intelligence is 
complicated. Deficiency occurs not only in the club 
footed but also in their twins. This seems to depend 
on the biological structure of these families.—P. | 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2434. Ingalls, G. S. Hysterical amnesia relieved 
by induced convulsions. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939 
90, 453-454.— Report of a case of hysterical amnesia 
of eight weeks’ duration, relieved by induced metra 
zol_ convulsions after failure with therapeutic 
methods such as hypnosis, suggestion, verbal and 
occupational suggestion, and injection of sodiu 
amytal. The author doubts the efficacy of sugges- 
tion in the post-convulsive state—R. C. Moore 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2435. Kanzer, M. Amnesia: a statistical study. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 711-716.—The ma 
terial discussed consists of 71 cases of hysterical 
amnesia. ‘‘A survey of the cases brings out features 
of resemblance which suggest that they readily fall 
into groups distinguished by certain common traits 
These are: marital rifts, unfortunate love affairs 
alcoholism, and financial difficulties. The differen- 
tial diagnosis between hysteria and malingering 's 
difficult. The apparent futility of the disorder is 4 
characteristic feature of the hysterical amnesia.— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2436. Kloos, G. Aus der Rechtsprechung der 
Erbgesundheitsgerichte und -obergerichte. (Un t! 
administration of justice in the courts and superior 
courts concerned with the inheritance of sound 
health.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1940, 12, 1” 
42.—The author emphasizes the place of administra- 
tion of laws in relation to lawgiving, and presents 
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abstracts of decisions on various matters concerned 
with health and heredity which are of interest to the 
osvchiatrist and neurologist. The article is divided 
and subdivided into the following sections: A. Laws 
regarding inheritable disease and aftergrowth, with 
reference to (1) diagnostic questions including (1) 
the concept of feeble-mindedness, (2) the idea of 
roving ability through life adjustment, (3) exoge- 
is forms of feeble-mindedness, (4) the diagnosis of 
schizophrenia, and (5) severe alcoholism; with 
reference to (II) the question of propagation; with 
reference to (IIL) the procedures relative to decisions 
luding (1) foster placement, (2) personal hearing, 
3) resumptions, and (4) suspensions. B. Marriage 
laws, concerning mainly tlhe concept of 
mental disturbance. The publication and page 
wherein the decision was reported are appended to 
each.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 


2437. Lagache, D. Contribution to the study of 
the jealous delusion of homosexual infidelity. Arch. 
int. Neurol., 1939, 58, 97-108.—The author presents 
eight cases in which the patients are jealous of their 
mates, whom they believe to be unfaithful in a 

mosexual way. In delusions of this nature the 

lousy results in an attempt on the part of the 
patient to identify himself with the homosexual 
val through the mechanism of projection. The 
ittitude of a male suffering such jealousy is passive, 
n contrast to the active attitude assumed by jealous 

men.—A. Chapanis (Child Guidance Study, 
Franklin, Tenn.). 


2438. Lang, J. The other side of hallucinations. 
Part Il. Interpretation. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 
96, 423-430.—Part I appeared in vol. 94, this 
journal. The writer has had ‘“‘nine years of direct 
personal experience of hallucinations.’’ The con- 

ious self does not, and cannot, produce hallucina- 
tions; it acts merely as a spectator. An hypothesis of 
sychic infection is presented.—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


2439. Layman, J. W. A quantitative study of 
certain changes in schizophrenic patients under the 
influence of sodium amytal. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 
22, 67-86.—20 schizophrenics were given a battery 
i tests before, during, and after the administration 
{ sodium amytal. Under the influence of sodium 
imytal the performance of the subjects was superior 

that of control periods on the Stanford-Binet, 

organization of disconnected elements into per- 
eptual wholes on the Rorschach, in degree of 

ordination on motor tests. Time and number of 

ves for successful form-board performance were 
reduced under the drug, and a slight change of 
ittitude on Bernreuter questions indicative of 
maladjustment was noted. Some variation in 
correlations among MA, organization score, and 
perlormance boards occurred in the drug period as 
contrasted with the control periods. Results from 
the two control periods were essentially the same. 
‘he changes found occurred prior to narcosis. 
Certain qualitative changes also are noted.—C. N. 
Cofer (Brown). 


2437-2445 


2440. Liss, E. Learning: its sadistic and maso- 
chistic manifestations. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1940, 10, 123-129.—The author discusses learning 
difficulties as part of the pathological picture and 
presents some life patterns which ended in crises. 
He insists that when there are major discrepancies 
between function and inherent capacities in the 
intellectual area, one must consider these as signals 
of ill-health.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2441. Longhi, L. Lo “schema corporeo” (indagini 
cliniche ed analisi critica). (The postural model of 
the body; clinical research and critical analysis.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1939, 1, 47-182.— 
The author reviews clinical observations, research, 
and theories on the topic of the postural model of the 
body and its disturbances, and on perception of 
spatial relations. He relates his observations on 
36 patients, whose diagnosis and _ neurological 
examination are given. ‘The research is carried on 
with tactual and visual stimuli, in different condi- 
tions of exteroceptive stimulation. The results 
indicate that the knowledge of the postural model of 
the body is not independent of present sensory 
stimulation. On the contrary, the knowledge of the 
body is precisely knowledge of sensations provoked 
by exteroceptive and proprioceptive stimulation, 
both in the experimental conditions observed by the 
author and in the well-known clinical syndromes. 
Except for the syndrome of the “phantom limb,”’ 
which has a different physiopathological meaning, 
the well-known syndromes must be considered dis- 
turbances of the capacity of spatial perception.— 


R. Calabresi (New York City). 
2442. Louttit, C. M. Mental hygiene and the 


school. Ment. Hyg. Rev., 1940, 1, 19-23.—The 
author discusses the mental-hygiene significance of 
the teacher, the curriculum, and certain educational 
practices, such as school marks, home work, speed, 
and discipline.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


2443. Miéuurer, K. Uber encephalographische 
Befunde bei Schwachsinnigen (unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des erblichen Schwachsinns). 
(Encephalographic findings in feeble-mindedness, 
especially hereditary.) Med. Welt, 1939, 13, 699 
704.—Among other criteria, the encephalographic 
may clarify endogenous and exogenous origins of 
feeble-mindedness.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2444. Meng; H. Seelischer Gesundheitsschutz. 
(Protecting mental health.) Basel: Schwabe, 1939. 
—aAn introduction to the diagnostics, investigations, 
and useful applications of mental hygiene. The 
basic approach is psychoanalytical—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2445. Mikorey, M. Uber die Grenzen der 
Psychotherapie. (The limits of psychotherapy.) 
Med. Klinik, 1939, 35, 922-927.—All psychothera- 
peutic activity is basically the same, from hypnosis 
to depth psychology. It organizes in the free areas 
of the constitutional trend an impulse for the natural 
curing of neurotic disturbances. Curing of actual 
insanity is impossible; here there is an absolute 
limit —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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2446. Neumann-Rahn, K. Der seelisch kranke 
Mensch und seine Pflege. (The mentally sick 
person and his care.) (2nd ed.) Jena: Fischer, 
1939.—A guide book prepared for persons caring 
for mentally sick patients. It is written in simple 
style and contains suggestions for the handling of 
concrete situations—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


2447. Nossen, H. L. Twelve against alcohol. 
New York: Harrison-Hilton Books, 1940. Pp. 246. 
$2.50.—‘‘Case histories of twelve dipsomania pa- 
tients who in their own words tell of the growing 
addiction to alcohol, their struggles in its grip, and 
their mental and physical experiences while recover- 
ing. ’"—(Courtesy Publ. Weekly). 

2448. Overholser, W. The desiderata of central 
administrative control of state mental hospitals. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 517-534.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2449. Pearson, G. H. J. A case of compulsion 
neurosis in an ll-year-old boy. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1940, 10, 136-152.—The author presents 
the case of an 11-year-old boy who was referred for 
treatment because his motor and social behavior was 
peculiar and annoying. The psychodynamics of the 
conversion symptoms and the psychodynamics of 
the compulsive behavior are discussed. The author 
raises special questions of diagnosis and of alteration 
of the 10.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2450. Pollock, H. M. Mental disease in Peru. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 403-412.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2451. Rogers, L. M. An epidemiological ap- 
proach to the prevention of chronic physical, mental 
and social illness. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 483-491.— 
The author discusses the approach to the problem 
of an epidemiological study of chronic physical, 
mental, and social behavior disorders, summarizing 
briefly the present status of prevention and treat- 
ment, fundamental orientations regarding the nature 
of disease, the scope, orientation, primary purpose 
and methods within medical fields of interest; and 
offers an estimate of the progress and future develop- 
ment in disease prevention. He concludes that the 
solution of the problems of prevention requires 
epidemiological measures which involve study and 
classification and a new orientation in the field of 
preventive medicine.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

2452. Sakel, M. Historique de l’origine du 
traitement de la schizophrénie par le choc insuli- 
nique. (History of the origin of the treatment of 
schizophrenia by insulin shock.) Encéphale, 1938, 33, 
Part 1, 153. 


2453. Schaeffer, L.F. Uber die geistige Entwick- 
lung beim angeborenen Myxédem. (The mental 
development of the congenitally myxedematous.) 
Acta paediatr., Stockh., 1939, Fasc. 4.—A_ study 
based on the reexamination of a group of 28 patients 
seen during a period of twenty years.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 
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2454. Sjéberg, A. A. Experimental and clinica! 
studies of paresis of the larynx, pharynx, and 
oesophagus. Acta oto-laryngol., Stockh., 1939, Supp! 
38. Pp. 84.—Intracranial section of the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve (for tic douloureux) resulted only 
in gustatory disturbances and diminution of tactile 
sensation in the pharynx; there was no disturbance of 
motor function. Experiments on cats yielded the 
same results. It is believed that the motor complica 
tions sometimes reported after this operation arise 
from injury to the accessory nerve or the vagus 
Bibliography.—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 

2455. Stevens, G. C. Why mental hygiene? 
Ment. Hyg. Rev., 1940, 1, 9-13.—The great extent 
and cost of mental illness is sufficient argument for a 
mental-hygiene program that emphasizes preve: 
tion.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

2456. Stockings, G. T. A clinical study of the 
mescaline psychosis, with special reference to the 
mechanism of the genesis of schizophrenic and 
other psychotic states. /. ment. Sct., 1940, 86, 29-4; 
—Studies are reported which deal with psychoti 
behavior produced by oral administration of mesc 
line in human adults. It is concluded: (1) Mescalin« 
is an agent which can reproduce in the normal sub 
ject, under experimental conditions, all thos 
phenomena which are found in the so-called psych 
genic psychoses. (2) The various disorders co: 
monly known as psychoses are all variants of the 
same disease process, the causative agent of which is 
a toxic body, probably a toxic amine with chemical 
and pharmacological properties similar to those 
mescaline, having a selective action on the higher 
centers of the brain. (The particular centers at 
tacked and the nature and content of the resulta: 
psychosis are determined by the _ psychophysica 
makeup of the individual patient and his past 
mental and environmental experiences.) (3) Th 
correct method of approach to the understanding o! 
the nature and treatment of the psychotic disorders 
lies in the spheres of biochemistry and pharmacolog: 
—D.G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

2457. Takahasi, T. [Poetic works which mask 
psychoses.] TJokio Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, Nos 
9/10.—German summary. 


2458. Takesaki, S. [Observations on the crea- 
tions of the mentally ill.] Tokio Z. Psychoana 
1939, 7, Nos. 9/10, 11/12.—German summary. 

2459. Thomas, J. S. Some clinical examples of 
““dys-symbole”’: its relation to shock therapy. - 
ment. Sci., 1940, 86, 100-108.—The dys-symbol 
sign has been defined by Skottowe as ‘“‘a state 0! 
mind which manifests itself by the inability of th 
patient to formulate his conceptual thoughts upot 
personal topics or to discriminate the gradations ©! 
his emotions in language which is intelligible t 
others, notwithstanding that he may be in a state 
clear consciousness, while he still retains wore 
utilizing ability at the level of perceptual thinking 
and so is not aphasic in terms of sensory-moto' 
neurology.” Dys-symbole is confirmed as a valid 
clinical sign. It is held that this sign differentiates 
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etween true schizophrenia and other schizoid 
states of different quality. Dys-symbolic cases do 
t recover with insulin or convulsive therapy, 
Jthough the more prominent symptoms may be 
remporarily relieved. Hence, in this sense, shock 
therapy is not a treatment for schizophrenia.— 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 
2460. Truesdell, L. E. Mental defectives and 
epileptics in institutions, 1936. Washington: U. S. 
Census Bureau, 1939. Pp. iv + 44.—*‘'The statistics 
ere presented are chiefly valuable for showing what 
vision has been made in the several States for the 
treatment of mental defectives and epileptics in 
special institutions; the types of mentally defective 
nd epileptic persons being cared for; the relative 
mportance of the different types; the sex and age 
f the patients; their condition on discharge; the 
use of death for those who died during the year; 
nd data concerning the administrative and financial 
peration of the institutions.’’ The data, which are 
resented in 48 tables, deal with only that portion of 
the mentally defective and epileptic population that 
ind in special institutions (both private and 
iblic) for mental defectives and epileptics.—G. R. 
rnton (Purdue). 
1461. [Various. ] Objectives of training of psy- 
chiatrists. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 1-27. 
F. J. O’Brien and G. S. Stevenson presided at this 
mposium, which included a discussion of such 
factors as the personality make-up of the psychia- 
st, the need for practical experience in adult 
sychiatry for those preparing to enter the field of 
hild guidance, the value of psychoanalysis as part 
total training, whether this analysis should occur 
simultaneously with the other training, the financing 
| psychiatric training, etc. Among those who took 
irt in the symposium were Healy, Bryan, Lowrey, 
humacher, Allen, Robie, Jenkins, Newell, Thur- 
Englander, and Preston.—R. E. Perl (New 
rk City). 
2462. Vié, J. 
chroniques. 


reytt 


Quelques terminaisons des délires 
hiqué Suspension et réintégration du délire: 
degrés divers de réadaptation sociale; processus de 


normalisation. (Some terminations of chronic 
Suspension and reintegration of the 
sion; various degrees of social readaptation; 
normalization.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1939, 97, Part 2, 461-494.—14 cases of chronic 
all over 55 yrs. of age, are described. 
me have been able to adjust very well to their 
ironment and live completely in the world of 
lity except for a few minor hallucinations. A 
nd group have been able to make a fairly good 
adjustment by adapting their delusions to 
like a violin teacher who thought he was 
hrist and asked that the children be brought unto 
um. ‘The third group is completely given up to its 
Celusions—M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant State 
I spital, lowa). 


2403. Vié, J., & Raucoules, P. Erotomanie de 
‘ype passionnel pur. Régression pragmatique. 
“rotomania of a purely passionate type. Prag- 
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2460-2467 


matic regression.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1939, 97, 
Part 2, 531-537.—A young married woman had 
been hospitalized because she tried to divorce her 
husband for her employer, who had not given her 
any encouragement. She gave up her delusional 
system and was reconciled to her husband in order 
to be released from the hospital—M. B. Mitchell 
(Mt. Pleasant State Hospital, lowa). 


2464. White, H. D. J. Guide to mental health. 
London: C. W. Daniel, 1939. Pp. 298. 15s.—From 
the symptoms of mental disorder which he has ob- 
served in the course of psychotherapeutic practice, 
the author has inferred that men seek as a rule to 
attain one of six goals: duty (including obedience and 
self-sacrifice), power, love, humility, health, and 
happiness. In so far as they are obsessed by the im- 
portance of achieving these, out of all harmony with 
biological necessity, and by intense fear of losing 
them, they will exhibit characteristic neurotic, 
psychotic, or criminal tendencies. In the past the 
pursuit of these goals has been unwisely encouraged 
by certain forms of religion—duty and self-sacrifice 
by Christianity, power by Mohammedanism, etc. 
The author analyzes the manner in which this has 
occurred, with a view to retaining what is valuable 
in these religions in a sounder ethical, philosophical, 
scientific, and educational system which he calls 
“eutrophy.”’—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2465. Wooton, L. H., & Minski, L. A rehabilita- 
tion and resocialization scheme for psychopathic 
patients. J. ment. Sci., 1940, 86, 60-65.—31 pa- 
tients in a mental hospital were placed in jobs after 
recovery from their disorders. 9 were trained for new 
trades. The others were placed without special 
training, in most cases at types of work at which they 
had been engaged previously. Of the patients 
placed, 25 remained well and at work, 4 suffered 
relapse, one committed suicide, and one was ap- 
prehended by police —D. G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 

2466. Zucker, K. Funktionsanalyse in der Schizo- 
phrenie. (Functional analysis in schizophrenia.) 
Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1939, 110, 465-569.—An 
account of privation of thought, experiencing of 
one’s importance, hallucinating, perplexity, the 
feeling of alienation, irrelevant talking—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 2236, 2262, 2264, 2362, 2388, 
2467, 2484, 2491, 2502, 2536, 2542, 2555, 2556, 
2560, 2580, 2596, 2639, 2650, 2653, 2660, 2661, 
2662, 2663, 2666, 2668, 2669, 2673, 2674, 2675, 
2694. | 
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2467. Allen, F. H. Homosexuality in relation to 
the problem of human differences. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 129-136.—Homosexuality 
is an individual reaction to difference, and national- 
ism is a cultural response which has its roots in the 
fact of racial difference. ‘‘Nationalism in its nar- 
rower and more intense manifestations might well 
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2468-2473 PERSONALITY 
be described as cultural homosexuality."’ The two 
phenomena spring from a feeling of insecurity and 
represent attempts to find safer ways of living. 
Paranoid sequences often follow in both cases.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2468. Anderson, H. H. An examination of the 
concepts of domination and integration in relation 
to dominance and ascendance. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 
47, 21-37.—Domination and integration are dis- 
tinguished as two contrasted techniques of behavior 
which have been found by experiment to differ 
psychologically. The former implies inflexibility, 
use of force, commands, threats, dictatorship. The 
latter implies getting satisfaction through common 
purposes, or securing the voluntary cooperation of 
others. The term ‘‘dominance”’ as it has been used 
by Maslow, Hanfmann, and others is ambiguous, 
because they have sometimes meant domination 
(coercion) and sometimes integration (cooperative- 
ness). The dominance implied in good leadership, 
for example, should involve integration rather than 
domination. The term ‘‘ascendant’’ behavior, as 
used by Dashiell and the Allports, also carries an 
ambiguity similar to that of dominance. The 
author found that ascendancy correlated .65 with 
domination and .44 with integration. Yet domina- 
tion showed a zero correlation with integration.— 
A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


2469. Bose, S. K. Sex differences and mental 
traits. Indian J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 181-183.—A 
summary of the evidence dealing with sex differ- 
ences in traits and capacities. 9 references.—R. M. 
Gagné (Brown). 


2470. Chapple, E. D. “Personality” differences 
as described by invariant properties of individuals 
in action. Proc. nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 1940, 26, 
10-16.—"‘Attempts to define ‘personality’ have 
either been in terms of a qualitative isolation of 
traits regarded as constituents in this entity, or 
else they have been devoted, again qualitatively, 
to the task of describing and classifying individuals 
into ‘types’ An attempt was made to deal quanti- 
tatively with the concept of personality by recording 
the active and silent periods of an individual when 
he is engaged in conversation with other people. 
When the distributions of the durations of active 
and silent periods were plotted, the constants of 
these curves were found to be invariant for each 
individual. ‘These invariant properties afford 
us a quantitative description of individual differ- 
ences in ‘personality’ as exhibited in the rates of 
acting and being silent in interaction.”—D. E. 
Smith (Alberta). 

2471. Dworetzki, G. Le test de Rorschach et 
l’évolution de la perception. (The Rorschach test 
and the evolution of perception.) Arch. Psychol., 
Geneve, 1939, 27, 233-396.—A series of experiments 
dealing with stages of perception in relation to 
genetic development was made by means of Ror- 
schach ink-blots and ambiguous designs invented 
by the author. Subjects were 160 normal children 
from 3 to 15 years of age, 40 adults, 10 oligophrenics, 
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and 20 schizophrenics. Characteristic tendencies 
for each age level were determined, based on the 
functional concepts of Claparéde and Piaget and the 
Gestalt concepts. Three main tendencies were found 
(primitive globalization or syncretism, analysis, and 
synthesis) which were further expanded into five 
age types, ranging from syncretism, where percep. 
tion is not separated from the ensemble of motor 
and tactile functions and where structures are 
undifferentiated and fixed, to a final stage in whict 
perception is strongly subject to emotional infly. 
ences and where there is a conflict between rigorous 
objectivity and rich imagination (type found 
puberty). The ambiguous designs emphasized the 
importance of the plasticity of structure as a factor 
in the evolution of perception. Results from the 
oligophrenic subjects support the existence o| 
various degrees of elaboration of perceptual data 
while the results from the schizophrenic subje 
showed a regression to primitive forms oe ag 
predominating emotional influence. Comparisons 
are made between the age types for children and 
adults. The writer concludes that diagnoses based 
on Rorschach tests must always take into considera 
tion the factor of genetic development.—E. (ia 
paréde (Geneva). 

2472. Firgau, H. J. Berufseignung und Persin- 
lichkeit und die Methoden und Ergebnisse der 
neueren Persénlichkeitsforschung. (Occupatio 
qualifications and personality, and the metho 
and results of recent personality research.) 
Arbeitspsychol., 1938, 11, 43-49.—Personality tests 


may be typified as either inventories of capacities an¢ 
characteristics or classifications according to pre\ 


alent typologies, such as those of Jaensch, Krets 
mer, Ach, etc. The first type has the disadvantag 
of being nothing more than a method of depicting 
present performance, with little predictive value 
the second lacks adequate tests of the traits assumed 
to be important. The author proposes that resear 
should be carried out to derive the “radicals 
of perception whose combination and expresso! 
determine behavior. An apparatus is described | 
determining flicker frequency, which is assumed 
measure directly one such radical inasmuch as 
involves speed and perseveration in perception.— 
N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

2473. Gannon, J. T. A statistical study © 
certain diagnostic personality traits of college me. 
Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. Amer., 193 
4, No.4. Pp. 45. —Pooled ratings of 123 students i 
93 personality items, when correlated and factor’ 
by the Spearman and Thurstone techniques, w!' 
mately yielded five groups of traits. Two of thes 
belong to the extraverted and three to the intr 
verted category. The first extraverted grou 
implies adequate adjustment; the other, which ca 
not be detected by existing personality scale 
represents a maladjusted trend generally characte 
ized by “troublesomeness.’’ This group 
related to T. V. Moore’s manic syndrome am 
psychotics. One of the introverted groups relates 
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similarly to the classification ‘‘paranoia irritabilis,”’ 
.nd another to the catatonic syndrome. No con- 
clusion is warranted concerning the degree of rela- 
nship to the psychotic syndromes. In general, 


ih 


the correlations seem exceptional, and the statistical 


ms are unusually conservative—H. D. Spoerl 


Cidiill 
American International College). 

2474. Gardner, J. W. The use of the term ‘level 
of aspiration.’ Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 59-68.—This 

ncept, first used by Dembo, described the fact 
hat, when a required goal is too difficult, the subject 
will set up an intermediate goal which is easier than, 
but directed toward, the required goal. Hoppe 
found that the subject experiences success or failure 

terms of this intermediate goal. He determined 
his “level of aspiration’’ by a crude inferential 
technique. Later investigators rejected his method 
ind substituted an objective measure, by asking the 
subject to choose from a set of graded problems the 
ne which he wished to attempt. This introduced 
discrepancy between the subject’s inner desire 
and his overtly expressed desire, the latter being 
istorted by the social factor. Hence the author 
suggests that the so-called “inner level of aspira- 
"is a myth, that it is too vague to be called a 
level’’ and should rather be thought of as a zone 
hich shifts with conditions. Then the term 
level of aspiration’’ could be reserved for the arti- 
| but objective and quantifiable indication which 

e subject makes overtly regarding his future per- 

rmance in a given activity. As such the concept 
epresents one of the most interesting personality 
variables uncovered in recent years.—A. G. Bulls 
Cincinnati). 

2475. Gerlach, M. A study of the relationship 
between psychometric patterns and personality 
types. Child Develpm., 1939, 10, 269-278.—61 
linic cases—male, white, 9 to 12 years of age, IQ’s 

ve 70, physically healthy, non-delinquent, non- 
sychotic—who had been tested with the Stanford- 
et and the Cornell-Coxe scales were the subjects 

{ this study. The children were classified on the 

type of maladjustment (aggressive or 
ial), psychometric pattern, and parental na- 
(1) Children of the asocial type tend on the 
le to be inferior in intelligence ratings to those 
the aggressive type. (2) Although in both asocial 
nd aggressive types there is general superiority of 
perlormance ratings over verbal, in the aggressive 
group this superiority is noticeably greater and 
creases with age. (3) There is a slight age su- 
periority of aggressive cases over asocial. In the 
loreign-American parentage subgroup the age su- 
periority of the aggressive cases is more noticeable 
contrast with the earlier incidence of asociality 

n this group.""—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


2476. Kahn, E., & Richter, H. G. Sensitivity. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 608-622.—The authors 
il the “essence of sensitivity’’ emotionally charged 
impressibility. Sensitivity can be a liability (vulner- 
‘bility, touchiness) or an asset (empathy, sym- 
In psychiatric usage, ‘“The emphasis lies 
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on the individual's susceptibility and impressibility, 
not on the stimuli which may hit him or the occur- 
rences by which he may allow himself to be im- 
pressed.’"—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

2477. Lindberg, B. J. Suggestibility in different 
personality types. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 
99-108.—159 neurotic S’s who could be classified 
according to Sjébring’s system of individual psychol- 
ogy in a fairly univocal way into 4 “‘pure’”’ personality 
types (hysteric, asthenic, syntonic, and oligophrenic) 
were used. The suggestibility test used required 
the S to report what odor was present in each of 6 
bottles, only 2 of which actually contained odorous 
substances. The results showed that the oligo- 
phrenics were 100% suggestible, the hysterics 
86.7%, the asthenics 56.6%, and the syntonics 
35.3%. Sex differences were insignificant. The 
pyknic bodily type was least suggestible. A com- 
parison of the results on the odor test with data 
obtained on a color-sense examination indicated that 
some of the erroneous replies on that test were due 
to visual suggestibility. It is felt that these results 
indicate suggestibility to be, partly at least, consti- 
tutionally conditioned.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


2478. McGehee, W. Judgment and the level of 
aspiration. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 22, 3-15.—The 
problem here raised ‘‘is whether the term level of 
aspiration, in the sense the construct is used by 
Hoppe and Frank, is a construct designating the 
same behavior patterns which are usually described 
by the term judgment’ or whether the two terms 
designate different behaviors. 26 male college 
students worked in pairs; one of each pair (the 
bidder) threw darts in series of 10 at a target and 
estimated his score before throwing (level of aspira- 
tion). The other (the estimator) estimated the 
score his partner would make on the next series 
(judgment). Then the roles were reversed, so that 
each subject made 25 bids and 25 estimates. Ac- 
curacy of the two kinds of prediction was not 
significantly different, although the level of aspira- 
tion appeared to be more rigid. It is thus concluded 
that the two terms refer to psychologically different 
behaviors and that the difference ‘‘seems to lie in the 
fact that the ego-level of the subjects is more in- 
volved in the erection of levels of aspiration than in 
making a judgment.”” The validity of the method 
employed in the experiment is discussed.—C. N. 
Cofer (Brown). 

2479. McKinney, F. Personality factors of col- 
lege students as related to factors in personal history. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 660-668.—Students were 
classified as well adjusted, average adjustment, and 
poorly adjusted on the basis of their scores on the 
Thurstone psychoneurotic inventory. Personal his- 
tory information was also obtained from these 
students by means of a questionnaire. A comparison 
of the personal histories of the well and poorly 
adjusted groups revealed that the better adjusted 
individuals had been given opportunities for re- 
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sponsibility, had parents who were companions to 
them and who used a guidance type of discipline 
rather than domination, had better health and 
physique, had more social intercourse, had a more 
positive attitude toward school, and were more 
objectively oriented.—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 
2480. Sisson, E. D., & Sisson, B. Introversion 
and the aesthetic attitude. J. gen. Psychol., 1940, 
22, 203-208.—College students of the highest 
(introverts) and lowest (extraverts) scoring levels 
on the Bernreuter personality inventory (B3-1) were 
given tests for attitudes toward music and poetry 
and a questionnaire designed to measure training and 
interest in art. Scores made on the Allport-Vernon 
study-of-values aesthetic key also were used. Little 
difference between the two groups appeared for 
attitudes toward music or poetry, or in responses to 
the questionnaire, but the Allport-Vernon instru- 
ment showed the introverts to make higher aesthetic 
scores than the extraverts.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


2481. Tramer, M., Baumgarten-Tramer, F., & 
Sollberger, H. Die Erginzung. (Completion.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1939, 6, 97-107.—Second instal- 
ment of a discussion of the phenomenon of comple- 
tion—the attempt to overcome a real or imaginary 
lack in oneself by associating with one having the 
characteristic—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 


2482. Weber, C. O. The relation of personality 
trends to degrees of visual constancy correction for 
size and form. /. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 703-708. 


—Subjects classified as being extraverted on the 
basis of personality tests tended to make larger size 
corrections in a constancy experiment than did those 


classified as introverted. No significant differences 
were observable with form constancy.—E. E. 
Ghiselli (California). 

2483. Willmann, J.M. An analysis of humor and 
laughter. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 70-85.—It is 
postulated that ‘laughter occurs when a total 
situation causes surprise, shock, or alarm, and at the 
same time induces an antagonistic attitude of 
playfulness or indifference.’’ Jokes of various kinds, 
both practical and verbal, are analyzed to verify 
this generalization.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


(See also abstracts 2276, 2318, 2496, 2504, 2508, 
2514, 2521, 2534, 2553, 2569, 2581, 2672, 2689, 
2698. | 
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2484. Anderson, V.A. The college and university 
speech clinic: a survey. Quart. J. Speech, 1940, 26, 
80-88.—Replies to a questionnaire from 47 institu- 
tions mdicate the general trends in procedures and 
administration of the principal speech clinics of the 
country. The speech clinic is a comparatively 
recent development and is in a period of rapid ex- 
pansion. Services are usually free and without 
academic credit to students of the institution. In 
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more than 40% of the institutions, free service js 
also available to non-students. Most cases (749%) 
are treated individually, and where they are used 
groups are small, averaging 9.8 individuals. Clinic 
directors, always regular members of the faculty. 
do more than half the work, and a third to half time 
reduction in teaching is usually allowed. One fourth 
of the total clinic instruction is handled by student 
clinicians. Clinics are subsidized, and are usuall) 
sponsored by departments of speech or psychology — 
W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

2485. Asch, S. E. Some remarks on social 
psychology. Psychol. League J., 1939, 3, 102-104.— 
The increasing interest in social psychology leads the 
author to discuss questions relevant to ‘some wide. 
spread assumptions concerning human behavior and 
concerning society’: (1) Present emphases on the 
restrictive and inhibitive functions of social institu- 
tions are reviewed, and it is suggested that their 
positive functions should receive more study. (2 
A greater emphasis on man’s influence on the process 
of socialization is needed than is given in current 
stress on suggestion, prestige, and imitation as the 
methods of socialization. (3) More study of the 
development of values is needed, with special 
reference to the supposed validity of the laws o/ 
learning in establishing them.—C. N. Cofer (Brown 

2486. Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Race and other 
kindred delusions. New York: Equality, 1940 
Pp. 14. $0.05. 

2487. Bahle, J. Eingebung und Tat im musi- 
kalischen Schaffen. (Inspiration and action in 
musical creation.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1939. Pp. 355 
RM. 11.50.—Like other creative processes, musical 
composition involves a dualism of operation and 
growth, of active effort and passive inspiration 
Thus Bahle distinguishes a working type and an 
inspirational type. The former works construc- 
tively by a preconceived plan, testing and correcting 
his ideas through artistic understanding in the same 
act of will. Examples are: H. Neal, E. Krenek, | 
Stravinsky, R. Straus, and formerly, Bach, Beeth- 
oven, Mussorgsky, and Verdi. The other type has 
affective anticipations of the emotional effect of the 
work, which are superinduced. Meanwhile the 
concrete musical pattern may be wholly indefinite 
Such work is improvisational and shaped by the 
aspective bearing of the concrete media and condi 
tions of later ideas, which form only in the later 
phase of concrete production, as if of themselves 
Examples of this type are: W. Braunfels, V. Gnecchi 
W. Kienzl, H. Pfitzner, and perhaps Mozar 
Schubert, Berlioz, Tschaikowsky.—P. L. Areger 
(Leipzig). 

2488. Boas, F. Race, language, and culture. 
New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 667. $5.00.—' 
collection of the author’s anthropological writings.— 
(Courtesy Publ. Weekly). 

2489. Bossard, J. H. S. Marriage and the chilé. 
Philadelphia: Univ. Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp 
xv + 178. $2.00.—Part I presents the philosophy 
as well as the overt manifestations of the chile 
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welfare movement in the United States. It describes 
the various types of child-welfare activities, the 
changing status of childhood, and the trends of the 
ovement. Part II consists of six original studies 
marriage. These present data on the age of 
marriage, residential propinquity and nativity of 
marriage partners, frequency of remarriage, marriage 
rates for residential areas within the large city, and 
the effects of economic depression on marriage rates 
{ different social classes. The need for parallel 
studies on occupation and intelligence is stated. 
Extensive samples are used, and the social signifi- 
cance of each study is shown.—H. A. Gibbard 
Brown). 

2490. Breitkopf, A. Grossbewegungen und Klein- 
bewegungen. Ein Beitrag zu einer vergleichenden 
Ausdruckslehre. (Macrographia and micrographia 

a contribution to comparative analysis.) Z. 
mgew. Psychol., 1939, 58, 1-92.—Because intra- 

dividual graphological differences are observable 

different specimens of the same individual’s 
vriting, the author investigated other means of ex- 
ression for a possible clue to these differences. 
movements of 200 men 18-22 years of age 

ere observed in various reaction-time experiments 
nd in practical tasks. From the results the author 
meludes that, in order to account for intra-indi- 
idual differences in handwriting, it is necessary to 
consider the following principles: (1) the principle 
special affinities for certain modes of expression, 
the principle of the significance of the situation 
the personality, and (3) the principle of the 


specific expression as part of the whole expression 
Typological relations are pointed out.— 
F. J. Lehner (University of Miami). 
2491. Brown, S. F., & Oliver, D. A qualitative 
study of the organic speech mechanism abnormali- 


me ] 
iplex. 


ties associated with cleft palate. Speech Monogr., 
1939, 6, 127-146.—To determine whether cleft- 
palate speech is principally affected by abnormalities 
of the palate itself, anatomical examinations of the 
peripheral speech structures of 33 cases were made. 
Structures were rated in terms of the probability 
that they would exert an adverse influence on 
speech. Abnormalities of other structures were 
ind in all cases, indicating the importance of such 
issociated anomalies for the re-education of cleft- 
palate speech—W. H. Wilke (New York Uni- 
ersity 
_ 2492. Buell, R. K. Silent speech, a language. 
Mountain View, Calif.: Interstate Publishers, 1939. 
207. $3.00.—A guide to the study of visual 
earing for the deaf.—(Courtesy Publ. Weekly). 

2493. Butler, H. L. An inquiry into the statement 
of motives by readers. Libr. Quart., 1940, 10, 1-49. 

Educ. Abstr. V: 192). 

2494. Clark, K. B., & Clark, M. K. Segregation 
as a factor in the racial identification of Negro pre- 
school children. J. exp. Educ., 1939, 8, 161-163.— 
in this study children were asked to show the experi- 
nenter which one of a series of drawings of white 


4 


ind colored boys, animals, and a clown they con- 
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sidered to be themselves. In general, the tendency 
to identify with either the colored or the white boy 
approximated a chance frequency among Negro 
children in nursery schools where there were both 
white and colored children, while a trend toward 
identifying with the colored boy was more pro- 
nounced in the Negro children in a semi-segregated 
group and even more so in an all-Negro nursery 
school. A further analysis is made of the age at 
which the subjects in the three groups ceased identi- 
fying themselves in terms of the animals or clown. 
Effect of degree of skin color of the Negroes on 
identification is also considered.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2495. Dietrich, W. Zur gerichtlichen Psychol- 
ogie. (Court psychology.) Jndustr. Psychotech., 
1939, 16, 249-250.—A start has been made in the 
direction of utilizing psychology practically in the 
courtroom and in relation to criminal procedure. 
The work consists of producing testimony concern- 
ing characterological factors, the examination of 
witnesses, and psychological guidance of the ac 
cused. The possibilities have been demonstrated 
in practice by the staff of the psychological institute 
at Leipzig. In 1938 a special psychological course 
for lawyers, judges, etc., was instituted, revolving 
around the special psychological point of view to- 
ward legal procedure. The effort is made to teach 
court workers to ‘‘see and think psychologically.’’— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


2496. Durbin, E. F. M., & Bowlby, J. Personal 
aggressiveness and war. New York, London: 
Columbia Univ. Press, Kegan Paul, 1939. Pp. 154. 
$1.50.—The purpose of the essay is not to explain 
the origins of any particular war, but ‘rather to 
describe and analyze the general psychological forces 
lying behind the timeless and ubiquitous urge to 
fight and kill.” Evidence from animal, anthropo- 
logical, child, and psychoanalytic studies is cited to 
show that fighting is a form of behavior evoked in 
animals, children, and adult human groups by cer- 
tain simple situations: the desire to possess material 
or immaterial benefits, the tendency to resent the 
intrusion of strangers, and frustration. Much of the 
aggression arising from these situations cannot be 
openly expressed and is transformed by displace- 
ment or projection onto a scapegoat, while the 
individual finds it easy to identify himself with his 
own group. Nations, therefore, can fight only 
because they are able to release the explosive stores 
of transformed aggression of individuals, but they 
do fight for any of a large number of reasons. War 
can only be reduced: (1) by the slow, curative process 
of removing the ultimate causes of war in human 
character through a new type of emotional education, 
and (2) by the immediate and coercive procedure 
of forcefully restraining aggressors.—A. Chapanis 
(Child Guidance Study, Franklin, Tenn.). 

2497. Fairbanks, G., & Pronovost, W. An experi- 
mental study of the pitch characteristics of the voice 
during the expression of emotions. Speech Monogr., 
1939, 6, 87-104.—The pitch characteristics of 
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simulated emotions were investigated to determine 
their distinguishing characteristics. Six actors read 
for recording selections whose content facilitated the 
expression of anger, contempt, fear, grief, and 
indifference. All selections contained the same 
brief test section. Although not itself having a 
single inherent affective meaning, this recorded test 
section, when separated from the main selection, was 
accurately identified by high percentages of a group 
of 64 observers, averaging 84% for contempt, 78% 
for anger, 66% for fear, 78% for grief, and 88% for 
indifference. The most accurately identified ex- 
ample for each emotion was analyzed. These five 
were all identified by 94% or more of the subjects. 
Tables and graphs are presented to demonstrate 
that measurable pitch characteristics distinguish 
these expressions of emotion from each other. 
Variations in pitch level, inflections, shifts, and 
frequency of pitch changes are described.—W. H. 
Wilke (New York University). 

2498. Ford, J. Social deviation. New York: 
Macmillan, 1939. Pp.602. $3.50.—(Child Develpm. 
Abstr. X1V: 265) 


2499. menor E. Selfishness and self-love. 
Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 507—523.—Discussion is given of 
the cultural taboo of selfishness, of the belief that 
to love others is virtuous, of the contradictory belief 
that the individual in following his imperative drive 
to be selfish accomplishes the most for the common 
good, and the false assumption that selfishness and 
self-love are identical. The author concludes that 


the problem of our culture is too much selfishness 


and not enough self-love; that it must become pos- 
sible for the individual to attain freedom by asserting 
his total personality in all his intellectual, emotional, 
and sensual qualities without one part of the per- 
sonality ruling another, thus achieving an integra- 
tion of the whole personality and the factual expres- 
sion of all the potentialities of the integrated 
personality.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2500. Gemelli, A. Variations signalatrices et 
significatrices et variations individuelles des unités 
élémentaires phoniques du langage humain: moyens 
fournis par |l’électro-acoustique pour les déceler 
et évaluation physio-psychologique des résultats. 
(Phonetic and semantic variations and individual 
variations of elementary phonic units of human 
speech; electro-acoustic methods for ascertaining 
them and physio-psychological evaluation of re- 
sults.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1939, 1, 
298-343.—The author discusses the role of psycholo- 
gists in the study of speech and gives a critical 
survey on this topic. He describes experimental 
methods for ascertaining (1) the different intensities 
and frequencies of the fundamental vowels, in rela- 
tion to the meaning and importance of the vowel 
(length, accent, etc.); (2) the changes in intensity, 
number, and quality of overtones and zones of 
resonance, especially in relation to different modali- 
ties of speech (dialogue, monologue, questions, etc.); 
(3) how the component elements of phonemes change 
in individual and dialectal language. The results 
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of the research work are referred and placed in rela. 
tion to general psychological laws of motor learning 
and perception. The author emphasizes the jm. 
portance of studies on speech as a method for as. 
certaining psychic differences of individuals— 
R. Calabrest (New York City). 

2501. Gemelli, A. Variations significatives et 
variations individuelles des unités élementaires 
phoniques du langage humain: moyens fournis par 
V’électro-acoustique pour les déceler et évaluation 
physiopsychologique des résultats. (Expressive a: 
individual variations of the elementary phonic unit: 
of human language: electro-acoustic methods 
revealing them and physio-psychologic evaluatio: 
of the results.) Proc. 3rd int. Congr. phonet. Sci 
Ghent, 1938, 355-364; Arch. vergl. Phonet., 1939, 3, 
No. 2.—Language may be studied from the acoustic 
aspect, from the motor aspect, or as a product o! 
human activity: a non-material substance of pur 
form constituted by conceptual and phonic differ 
ences. The task of the psychologists is that 
determining the laws according to which each ek 
mental unit of language fulfils its function as 
signal. There are two orders of variation in thes 
signals: individual variations, which are thos 
peculiar to the speaker and which serve to identify 
him to the auditor; and those variations which ful! 
more definitely the function of communication, 
the representative functions. The author believ 
that the electro-acoustic method in its present forr 
is an adequate means by which these variatio 
can be analyzed. Linguists have at hand t! 
method which is capable of giving their science a 
rigorous precision. A summary of the author's own 
researches is given as evidence of the possibilities 
of this method.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2502. Gifford, M. F. How to overcome stammer- 
ing. New York: Prentice Hall, 1940. Pp. xii + 106° 
$2.25.—People stammer because they have 
learned to solve their emotional problems and o mn 
flicts. ‘‘Since stammering usually begins in child 
hood, the reason for this maladjustment is usuall\ 
found in this period. Some situation which t 
stammerer could not control because of his imma- 
turity gave rise to a problem which he could no! 
solve. His resulting emotional frustration was © 
pressed in stammering.’’ Stammering can 
corrected by attacking the present situation; 
education alone in some cases will suffice, in oth 
re-education plus an examination of the basic caust: 
and methods of correcting the maladjustment. The 
first two chapters of the book present exercises ‘0! 
re-education; the third chapter deals with meth 
of personality readjustment; the fourth and | 
deals with ‘“‘ways to discov er that inner world whic 
most of us neglect.”” A 40-page appendix sine 
summary of the oe charts and supplement 
practice material. 5 pages of references for furth 
reading are included.—C. V. Hudgins (Clark 
School). 

2503. Greene, T. M. The arts and the ar of 
criticism. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1%! 
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5. xxx + 690. $5.00.—This work is addressed 
hose who ‘‘feel the need for an analysis of the arts 

| the art of criticism which is at once empirical 

.nd theoretical; which studies the arts from the 
tistic point of view, yet with appropriate philos- 
ic rigor; and which formulates concepts and 
inciples universal in applicability, yet rooted in 
tic fact." The author, a philosopher, col- 
ites closely with experts in the six major arts: 

isic, the dance, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
nd literature. The result is a systematic summary 
f the primary and secondary raw materials and 
tistic media, followed by a critical and detailed 
study of artistic form and content, as exemplified by 
these arts. A last section of the volume is devoted 
rinciples of criticism, concerning especially 

tic style, perfection, truth, and greatness. A 
supplementary essay by R. D. Welch discusses the 
expressed content of Beethoven’s Third Symphony 
lustrate Greene’s analysis and theory. A folding 
and 300 collotype reproductions of art are 
lected at the end of the volume.—J. T. Cowles 


LIMOS). 

2504. Gundappa, R. The psychological back- 
ground of laughter. Jndian J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 
188-191.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

2505. Haag, K. Der Ausdruck der Denkord- 
nung im Javanischen. (The expression of the hier- 
rchy of thought in Javanese.) Heidelberg: C. 


DZ1g 


2506. Herskovits, M. J. The economic life of 


primitive peoples. New York: Knopf, 1940. Pp. 
i+ 492 + xxviii. $4.50. 

2507. Hooton, E. A. Twilight of man. 
Putnam, 1939. Pp. 320. $3.00. 


2508. Hunter, E. C. A test of social attitudes. 
Spartanburg, S.C.: Author, 1939.—This test con- 
t 94 statements about social questions, divided 

the following categories: Negro, war, economics 
nd labor, social life and convention, government, 
igion, and miscellaneous. Items are to be checked 

scale running from 2 to —2, according to 
hether the testee is strongly convinced of the truth 
the statement, is fairly certain of its truth, is 
uncertain, believes it false in large 
ee, or is strongly convinced of its falsity —R. M. 
igné (Brown). 

2509. Jarman, L. M. The Goncourt brothers: 

modernists in abnormal psychology. Bull. Univ. 
Mex. Lang. Ser., 1939, 6, No. 3. Pp. 52. 


2510. Jenkins, M. D. The intelligence of negro 
children. Educ. Methods, 1939, 19, 106-112.— 
Abstr. V: 201). 

2511. Knower, F. H. Graduate theses—an 
index of graduate work in the field of speech. V. 
speech Monogr., 1939, 6, 1-19.—A continuation of 
reviously published lists, covering principally the 
r 1938, classifying the theses by topic and by 
Topical listings cover speech defects, 

voice, audience, radio speech, tests, 


New York: 
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speech education, etce—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 

2512. Kohen, M. Zur Deutung eines sumer- 
ischen Siegelzylinders. (The meaning of a Sumerian 
seal.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1939, 24, 434-445. 
—A Sumerian seal, dating from 2500 B.C. and dis- 
covered in 1879, contains the figures of a woman, an 
older man, and a younger man. From a comparison 
with similar primitive drawings found in Southern 
Rhodesia and in Iceland, the author concludes that 
the hitherto unexplained scene represent a parallel 
to the Oedipus saga.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2513. Kopp, G. A. Basic principles of speech 
education. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1940, 41, 397-404.—J. 
M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

2514. Lasswell, H. Person, personality, group, 
culture. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 533-561.—Essential 
to the development of the science of interpersonal 
relations is the clarification of the cardinal terms of 
person, personality, group, and culture. To this 
purpose detailed discussion is given of culture traits 
and personality traits; of personality and culture as 
wholes; of the personality as a system, including 
resistances to ‘‘systemic’”’ analysis and the difficulties 
attendant upon observation of the personality as a 
whole; and of culture as a system. There follow 
elaborations of useful categories in personality 
study, of methods of classification of observational 
standpoints, and of methods of observing changes in 
development; the author stresses the value of the 
interlapping method of observation. He concludes 
with a discussion of the values of a world survey of 
influence and of the importance of social areas.— M. 
H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2515. Lee, I. J. Some conceptions of emotional 
appeal in rhetorical theory. Speech Monogr., 1939, 
6, 66-86.— W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

2516. Lin, M. H. Confucius on interpersonal 
relations. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 475-481.—Discus- 
sion is given of the Confucian school of thought as 
concerned primarily with the relations between man 
and man, in contrast to Taoism, which is concerned 
with man and nature, and Mocianism, which is 
concerned with man and God. Numerous examples 
are cited from the teachings of Confucius to illustrate 
his emphasis upon the importance of interpersonal 
relations, and it is this element which has led to the 
continuance of its influence—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

2517. Linton, R. [Ed.] Acculturation in seven 
American Indian tribes. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1940. Pp. xiii + 526. $4.00.—Seven case 
studies of acculturation in American Indian tribes, 
by different researchers, make up most of this book. 
These conform to a common outline, which covers, 
in order, the nature of the aboriginal community, the 
influences of other aboriginal groups, other contacts, 
the non-cultural results of these contacts, and finally, 
the acculturation process. Each study is summarized 
by the editor. Three chapters by Linton discuss the 
acculturation process. Acculturation involves the 
establishment in the two cultures of modifications 
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which enable the two groups to live together. The 
basic processes of culture change are the individual 
psychological ones of learning and forgetting. Items 
may be adopted because of their utility and their 
compatibility with the preexisting culture, or be- 
cause of their prestige value, which derives from the 
attitudes of the borrowers toward the donors. 
Continuous first-hand contacts between peoples lead 
ultimately to the amalgamation of the peoples and 
their cultures, but the opposition of one or both 
peoples to this end may postpone its attainment 
indefinitely. —H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


2518. Linton, R. Psychology and anthropology. 
J. soc. Phil., 1940, 5, 127-142.—Psychology and 
anthropology impinge upon each other at only a few 
points, the most notable of which are ethnology and 
the study of personality. The two disciplines should 
consider what aid each may reasonably expect from 
the other. Overconfidence in the data and concepts 
of other sciences and the phenomena of lag and 
marginal survival complicate cross-disciplinary re- 
search. ‘‘The study of a series of individuals who 
occupy a particular status against the cultural 
frame which can be established for it provides the 
personality psychologist with the best substitute 
now available for controlled laboratory experiment.” 
The anthropologist who wants to treat cultural 
phenomena in dynamic terms is confronted with 
problems which require for solution the further de- 
velopment of psychology. Culture changes consist 
of changes in the attitudes and habits of individuals. 
How these are brought about is a_ psychological 
problem. ‘The individual cannot be understood 
except in relation to his social and cultural environ- 
ment, nor the processes of social response and 
cultural change without reference to the personali- 
ties of the individuals involved.’”—W. A. Varvel 
(lowa Child Welfare Research Station). 

2519. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. The visibility 
and readability of printed matier. J. appl. Psychol., 
1939, 23, 645-659.—Visibility is defined as ‘“‘the 
intensity of a psychophysical stimulus which evokes 
visual perception,”’ and readability as ‘‘the integral 
effect of physical factors which influence ease of 
reading."’ The criteria of visibility and readability 
and their relationship to each other and to type face 
are discussed.—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 

2520. MacKaye, J. The logic of language. 
Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Publications, 
1939. Pp. 303. $3.50.—This book deals with 
language in its relation to reasoning. Various ways in 
which defective definitions defeat reasoning, and 
remedies, are described. ‘Perhaps it is safe to say 
that most fallacious reasoning arises from am- 
biguity."’ The fallacy of ambiguity is treated at 
length, and is illustrated by 18 case studies taken 
from philosophy and science. A method is given 
for detecting and avoiding fallacies of ambiguity. 
Failures of reasoning also result when we know the 
things denoted by a word (as a child knows the 
meanings of words), but do not know their common 


characteristics. How to discover the latter from 
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the former is shown. Several methods of defining 
words (including those that logicians and mathe. 
maticians call ‘‘indefinable’’) are described. Other 
fallacies of naming discussed are: that a definition 
implies the existence of the thing defined: that 
definitions can be “natural,” “proper,” or “yn- 
true’’; that things can be made the same by making 
their names the same, and, conversely, that things 
can be changed by changing their names.—} 
Hooper (Harvard). 


2521. Makhdum, M. M. Some effects of the 
cinema situation on character. Indian J. Psychol. 
1938, 13, 176-177.— Movies depicting erotic themes 
influence the observers by virtue of identification, 
social facilitation, and excitation. Their effect is 
like that of any situation which allows the liberation 
of restrained impulses.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

2522. Mensch, C. Taboe. Een primitieve vrees- 
reactie. Studie over de taboebepalingen bij de 
Indonesische volken. (Taboo. A primitive fear 
reaction. A study of taboo regulations among 
Indonesian peoples.) Amsterdam: H. J. Paris 
1937. Pp. 213. Fl. 3.25.—The author objects t 
the usual assumption of a “primitive mentality, 
incapable of perceiving causal relationships, as well 
as to “pre-animism”™ and Frazer's ‘‘misapplicatic 
of the association of ideas"’ as explanations of taboos 
These should be understood with due regard for th 
emotional life of primitive peoples. Their fear 
reactions result from their lack of information and 
power, and lead to the taboo as a means of preventing 


the expected disaster. No human agency is involved 
in meting out punishment to those disobeying the 
taboo, which usually follows automatically upon the 
violation, except in cases where sanctions are in 


posed by supernatural powers. The latter, called 
secondary taboos, are based on fears produced by 
phenomena not related to the taboo, such as animism 
totemism, and animal worship.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

2523. Mitra, S. C. Psychology and literature. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 161-175.—A discussion 
of the problems of literary creation and literar 
appreciation. The appreciation of tragedy is con 
sidered in the light of the life instinct and the deat! 
instinct.—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

2524. Moore, J. E. Sex differences in speed of 
reading: a correction. J. exp. Educ., 1939, 8, 245 
Certain errors appearing in the author's earlier 
article on sex differences in speed of reading (J. ¢*? 
Educ., 1939, 8, 110-114) are pointed out. ‘he errors 
do not change appreciably the basic findings.—!! 
W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2525. Morgan, D. H. Twin similarities in photo- 
graphic measures of eye movements while reading 
prose. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 572-586.—This 
study supports the view that eye movements are 
primarily the outcome or correlate, rather than the 
cause, of poor reading. In the treatment o! poor 
reading, consideration should be given to the capac! 
ties of the individual, rather than to certain idea 
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motor sequences of reading.”—R. M. Bellows 


Maryland). 

2526. Ohtski, K. [Politics and culture. |] Tokio 
Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, Nos. 9/10.—German sum- 
mary. 

2527. Ohtski, K. [Man’s tendency to be alone in 
family life.] Tokio Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, Nos. 
11/12.—German summary. 

2528. Ohtski, K. [Various psychic aspects of 
marriage. | Tokio Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, Nos. 
11/12 German summary. 


2529. Palmer, H. E., & Redman, H. V. This 
language-learning business. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1939. Pp. 219. $2.40. 


2530. Paton, G. W. Psychology in relation to the 
law. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1939, 17, 208-227. 
—|n a great many respects legal philosophy and 
practice imply hopelessly outmoded psychological 
theories or involve grossly inadequate psychological 
analysis. Instances are the legal concepts of the 
reasonable person, intent, responsibility, knowledge 

consequences, volition, motive, etc. Law recog- 
nizes no genetic psychology to speak of, and the 
conception of mental age is virtually ignored. Many 
facultative assumptions of a psychological nature are 

ade, e.g. in connection with memory and will. 
renerally speaking, law proceeds wholly from an 
externalized rather than a psychological point of 
iew. Despite his multiplied examples, the author 
evertheless feels that since psychology is still 
somewhat undeveloped, the rapprochement of law 

its principles may well be delayed.—H. D. Spoerl 

\merican International College). 


531. Pickford, R. W. Social psychology and 
some problems of artistic culture. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1940, 30, 197-210.—The problems of artistic culture 

st be considered in the light of psychological 

nowledge of the individual and the social group. 
Painting expresses many and varied interests, but 
there seems to be no specific artistic tendency by 
itself. If there is specific esthetic material dealt 
with in art, it seems to be the rhythm of pattern, 
lesign and coloring, but even this is always inti- 
nately expressive of the artist’s personal life in sym- 
olic ways. The Freudian process of sublimation is 
mportant; every picture is a sublimation, usually 
| many tendencies organized together. Much of 
the influence of persistent traditions may be ex- 
plained by the super-ego. The social group of 
irtists, which is often an important aspect of artistic 
lture, is like a biological system which takes part 
in the struggle for existence, and which supports its 
members through periods of social and personal 
cinculty. In turn it expresses the main tendencies 
of the wider cultural environment of its time.— 

!. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2532. Plant, J. S. Present problems in marriage 
counseling. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 353-362. 
—The increasing complexity of individual relation- 
‘hips in the modern city and the apparent crumbling 


‘ th . a . : ° 
the family present serious hazards to successful 
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marriage. Marriage counseling is thus faced with 
several fundamental questions: how far a person 
can be educated for an experience before that 
experience has been lived, whether physical sex 
relationships in themselves represent a primary 
problem or are an expression of other relationships, 
what part chance plays in the marriage, and how 
far growth is dependent upon adequacy and com- 
pletion of previous growth.—P. Brand (New York 
City). 

2533. Sanders-Salomonson, H.H. De studie van 
de vrouw uit eugenetisch oogpunt. (The education 
of women from the eugenic point of view.) Mensch 
en Maatsch., 1940, 16, 56-63.—In the Netherlands 
as in other countries there appears to be a noticeable 
tendency for women with academic degrees to 
marry less frequently and later in life, and to have 
fewer children. The author received 709 replies to 
2000 questionnaires, on which he bases the following 
conclusions. The difference in marital frequency 
between those who obtained academic degrees and 
others is not as great as is commonly assumed, 
and probably is due in large part to social status 
rather than educational factors. There was no 
difference between the averages of the two groups in 
respect to age at the time of marriage. The family 
size of married women with academic degrees was 
below the average for the total population, but no 
smaller than that of their sisters and sisters-in-law 
without degrees. Again, the difference seems to be in 
social status rather than of academic origin.—//. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2534. Schade, W. Handschrift und Erbcharak- 


ter. (Handwriting and hereditary character.) Z. 
angew. Psychol., 1939, 57, 303-381.—Subtitle: An 
investigation of children and youths. With 101 
children 11-16 years of age as subjects, the author 
investigated characteristic graphological differences, 
if any were to be observed, for Pfahler’s 2 types, the 
“firm” (festen) and the “‘labile’’ (fltessenden). By 
means of the responses made to the Rorschach test, 
the word-association test (Masselon’s, in which 4 
words were presented, to be included in a story in 
minimal time), and Dambach’s distraction test (the 
children were asked to copy numbers while listening 
to a story on which they were quizzed later), the 
children were divided into 2 groups, and samples of 
their handwriting taken. Characteristic differences 
appeared for the 2 groups. These and some samples 
of handwriting are given —G. F. J. Lehner (Uni- 
versity of Miami). 

2535. Schultze-Naumburg, B. Die Vererbung 
der dichterischen Begabung. (Inheritance of poetic 
talent.) Z. Rassenk., 1939, 10, 176-189.—Apparently, 
poetic talent rests on a simple dominant factor, 
“poetic sense.” This, however, produces higher 
poetic capacities only in connection with artistic 
sense, the gift of narration, command of words, 
intelligence, and the urge toward form. Poetic 
endowment is complex and its individual components 
follow Mendelian laws. Four generations of the 
Schiicking family are studied and compared with the 
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Lauff, Pratorius, and Goethe families —P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2536. Segal, A. Art as a test of normality and its 
application for therapeutical purposes. London: 
Arthur Segal’s Painting School, 1939. Pp. 18. 

2537. Segal, A. The development of the visual 
ability from the earliest childhood to the adult 
stage. A psychological analysis based upon the 
objective laws of painting. London: Arthur 
Segal’s Painting School, 1939. Pp. 15. 

2538. Shohara, H. H. An experimental study on 
the control of pronunciation. Speech Monogr., 
1939, 6, 105-109.—Five subjects were instructed to 
read several sentences in two ways, normally and 
with deliberate control of pronunciation. A slight 
decrease in variability of sounds was found when 
control was attempted.—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 

2539. Sick, H. Uber die Dialektbildung beim 
“Regenruf”’ des Buchfinken. (Dialect formation in 
the “rain cry”’ of the chaffinch.) J. Orn. Lpz., 1939, 
87, 568-592.— P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2540. Smukler, M. E. Mirror writing in school 
children. Penn. med. J., 1939, 43, 21.—In the 
absence of cerebral pathology, mirror writing in 
young children is a temporary phenomenon lasting 
from 2 to 12 months.—D. J. Shaad (Institute of 
Ophthalmology, New York City). 

2541. Sterba, R. Die Problematik des musikal- 
ischen Geschehens. (The problems of musical 
experience.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1939, 24, 
428-433.—Infantile kinesthetic pleasures enable the 
individual to experience in music the identity of his 
ego with the universe.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2542. Strecker, E. A. Beyond the clinical fron- 
tiers. New York: Norton, 1939. Pp. 210. $2.00.— 
In this book of 10 chapters, oriented primarily about 
crowd behavior, the author draws parallels and 
traces the kinship between the varieties of behavior 
seen in the field of clinical psychiatry and the be- 
havior of the average man and of the crowd. Also, 
various symptoms of mental disease are traced back 
to their miniature prototypes in everyday life and 
to their massive displays by mobs. The last 4 
chapters are devoted to a general presentation of 
mental-hygiene problems. There is a 9-page bib- 
liography.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2543. Takamizu, R. [Tolstoy’s observations on 
marriage. | Tokio Z. Psychoanal., 1939, 7, Nos. 
11/12.—German summary. 

2544. Utterback, W. E. The appeal to force in 
public discussion. Quart. J. Speech, 1940, 26, 1-6.— 
That type of discussion which appeals to truth is 
heard less frequently in legislative halls and public 
forums. In large part it has been supplanted by 
conference. The disquieting thing about govern- 
ment by conference is its apparent appeal to force 
as the ultimate determinant of legislative action; 
the conference is an instrument of pressure politics. 
But more careful examination shows that debate 
and conference are not fundamentally opposite, 
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since the political ‘‘truths’’ on which debate rests 
are formulas for the adjustment of group conflicts, 
Such formulas originate in conference situations 
during times when there is a shift in the balance oj 
power between groups. Both debate and conference 
are based ultimately on appeal to force.—W. }J 
Wilke (New York University). 

2545. Waardenburg, P. J. Een Nederlandsche 
wetenschappelijke belichting van rassenvraagstuk- 
ken bij den mensch. (A Netherlands scientify 
interpretation of human race problems.) Mensch 
en Maatsch., 1940, 16, 1-24.—A detailed review ; 
“The Origin, Struggle, and Future of the Races oj 
Mankind,” by S. R. Steinmetz, J. A. J. Barge, | 
Hagedoorn, and R. Steinmetz (Amsterdam: Els 
vier, 1938; pp. 478). The psychological differences 
in aptitude and character existing among the races 
of mankind are quite as noticeable as and much 
more important than their physical differences 
However, no adequate technique for identifying and 
classifying psychological characteristics has been 
developed. Emphasis is placed on the interaction of 
racial traits and environment and on individual 
differences within each group. The height of a 
group's cultural achievement is not an index of th 
intellectual capacity of its average member. Wher 
the variability of a group becomes progressively less 
i.e. its members conform more and more to their 
average, the group is called a race. Races are dis 
tinguishable mainly because of the distribution o 
different psychological types among them. Psycho 
logical, societal, and cultural traits rather thar 
physical characteristics determine the occurrenct 
of racial mixture. In the final instance the fate of 1 
race depends upon its characterological peculiarities 
—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2546. Waller, W. The family: a dynamic inter- 
pretation. New York: Cordon, 1938. Pp. 62! 
$3.25.—( Child Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 284). 

2547. Weisweiler, J. Die Stellung der Frau bei 
den Kelten und das Problem des keltischen “Mut- 
terrechtes.”” (The position of woman among th 
Celts and the problem of the Celtic ‘“‘matriarchy. 
Z. celt. Philol., 1939, 21, 205-280.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2548. Westermann, D. Afrikaner erzahlen ih 
Leben. (Africans tell their life stories.) — [Essen 
Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1939. Pp. 408. RM. 5.80- 
The author presents 11 autobiographies of Africat- 
born persons of all educational and occupation 
levels and from all parts of the continent. The book 
has 23 illustrations. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2549. Witthéft, H. Beziehungen zwischen éef 
Artikulationsbasis und der Verstindlichkeit d¢ 
Sprache bei Gehirgeschddigten. (Relations © 
tween the basis of articulation and the comprehen: 
bility of speech in persons with impaired hearing 
Dtsch. Sonderschule, 1939, 6, 686-695.—P. L. Ariege’ 
(Leipzig). 

2550. Wulfeck, W. H. A new application # 
survey techniques to the study of public attitudes 
toward contributing to social agencies. /. 4)? 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Psychol., 1939, 23, 723-732.—House-to-house inter- 
views were made in an attempt to discover the 
reasons for inadequate public support of Community 
The two major factors appear to be a 
rowing belief that government should assume the 
sponsibility, and misinformation and lack of 
ormation on the part of the public regarding 
Community Funds.—E. EF. Ghiselli (California). 


(See also abstracts 2216, 2255, 2305, 2336, 2353, 
2354, 2395, 2399, 2400, 2414, 2422, 2457, 24067, 
2470, 2480, 2553, 2568, 2602, 2629, 2651, 2652, 
2657, 2670, 2671, "2689, 2697. | 


Funds. 
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Béttcher, F. Der Gefangene und sein 
(The prisoner and his book.) Dtsch. Sonder- 

ile, 1939, 6, 726-732.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
2552. Branham, V. C. Behavior disorders in 
prison. J. crim. Psychopath., 1940, 1, 234-246.— 
Prisoners who break regulations may be included in 
ne of three groups, depending on the frequency and 
duration of their offenses: (1) the sustained tension 
roup; (2) the rhythmically recurring tension group; 
the unpredictable tension-release group. 
large variety of psychic and organic mechanisms 
we found to be operating in offenders of the first 
group: projection and identification phenomena, 
perverted sexuality, and physiological imbalances. 
Epileptics form the largest percentage of the second 
and transitory accidental situations and 
ee sychoses account for most of the third 
. Chapants (Child Guidance Study, Frank- 
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Sill W. The measurement of atti- 
tudes of delinquent and normal boys by use of an 


associational technique. Child Develpm., 1939, 10, 
231-239.—Subjects wrote their first four associa- 
tions to each of these words: hate, fear, love, desire. 
86 institutionalized, delinquent boys were classified 
into two groups: those showing good or bad institu- 
tional adjustment. A group of 40 normal boys also 
was used. The median I Q’s of the three groups were 
approximately the same. Qualitative differences 
in the attitudes of the three groups appeared to be 
present trom the analysis of the associations pro- 
duced.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2554. Habets, A. Grundsiatzliches zu _ einer 
Statistik der Moralitét der Reichsbevilkerung. 
(Basic considerations on the statistics of morality in 
the population of the Reich.) Allg. statist. Arch., 
1939, 20, 24-35.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2555. Karpman, B. The principles and aims of 
riminal psychopathology. J. crim. Psychopath., 
1940, 1, 187-218.—The author discusses the rela- 
lonship of criminal psychopathology to criminology, 
Psychology, anthropology, law, psychiatry, and 
keneral psychopathology, with the thesis that the 
rst tour disciplines have little to offer because they 

hasize mass studies of little value for individual 

Psychiatry, on the other hand, has re- 

the descriptive level and has failed to 
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absorb the dynamic findings of general psycho- 
pathology in its treatment of the criminal. Criminal 
psychopathology challenges the assumption that the 
criminal is a responsible agent who must be punished, 
and submits instead that criminal acts are symbols 
of unconscious motivations, with the same dynamic 
psychic significance as neurotic symptoms. A 
survey of the field suggests several alterations in 
current psychiatric nosology, e.g., the recognition 
that the neurotic can and does commit crimes and 
that the term “‘psychopathic personality’’ embraces 
an inchoate mass of diverse clinical types. The 
establishment of a national criminological institute 
and a national journal is urged to stimulate advance- 
ment in the field.—A. Chapanis (Child Guidance 
Study, Franklin, Tenn.). 

2556. Lorand, S. Compulsive stealing: contribu- 
tion to the psychopathology of cleptomania. J. 
crim. Psychopath., 1940, 1, 247-—253.—The major 
factor responsible for compulsive stealing is the 
emotional maladjustment of the patient. The 
cleptomaniac always lacks critical appreciation of the 
factors of reality, so that he is unable consciously 
to resist strong instinctual and unconscious drives 
from within. These can usually be traced to im- 
pressions and patterns of behavior acquired in 
childhood in the relationship between the child, 
parents, and siblings. Clinical case material is 
presented to depict types of cases in which therapy 
will produce beneficial results. —A. Chapanis (Child 
Guidance Study, Franklin, Tenn.). 

2557. Mittermaier, W. Neue Gesetzgebung in 
Schweden iiber Sicherungsverwahrung Zwangser- 
ziehung, Jugendstrafvollzug, Geldstrafen und Straf- 
register. (New laws in Sweden on compulsory 
education, punishment of youths, fines, and regis- 
tration of punishments as protective measures.) 
Mschr. KrimBiol., 1939, 30, 492-496.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2558. Reckless, W. C. Criminal behavior. New 
York, London: McGraw-Hill, 1940. Pp. xi + 532. 
$3.75.—This textbook in criminology embraces the 
comparative point of view, i.e. it considers the varia- 
tions in time and place of criminal behavior and the 
methods used to combat it. The definition of what 
constitutes crime varies according to the values of the 
society observed. The crime rate in any society 
tends to depend on the degree of social instability 
present. Crime risk varies according to area or 
region, age, sex, class, race, and nationality. Crime 
careers are socially processed in a number of typical 
ways. Heredity plays no discernible role in crime 
causation, but perhaps the failure to obtain adequate 
satisfaction of wishes, accompanied by severe emo- 
tional stress, comprises an important motivating 
force in crime. A number of social and economic 
factors have contributory significance. About one 
third of the book deals with the treatment and pre- 
vention of criminal behavior. Ten appendices, by 
different writers, include a case study of a catatonic, 
sample records from a psychopathic clinic, and 
descriptions of various penal systems and preventive 
programs.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 
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2559. Roser, N. C. Approach to the understand- 
ing of the criminal. Ment. Hyg. Rev., 1940, 1, 24-30. 
—The author divides the causes of criminal be- 
havior into five classes: those due to situational 
pressures, to anti-social beliefs, to personality prob- 
lems, to organic defects, and to mental defectiveness. 
Each of these types is discussed in terms of a specific 
case history.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

2560. Wilder, J. Problems of criminal psychology 
related to hypoglycemic states. J. crim. Psychopath., 
1940, 1, 219-233.—The symptomatologies of in- 
duced, spontaneous, and temporary hypoglycemia 
are similar, although the latter two conditions often 
pass unrecognized. Crimes and offenses character- 
ized by increased aggressiveness, lack of self-control, 
loss of moral inhibitions, and impairment of judg- 
ment are apt to be committed in hypoglycemia. 
These are accompanied by the psychological features 
of irritability, a rebellious attitude toward all 
authority, negativism, loss of spontaneity and 
initiative, and an indifference in matters concerning 
ethical and social conventions. The difference be- 
tween the hypoglycemic and criminal is that the 
features are promptly and completely reversible in 
the former. An analogy is drawn between the 
psychological aspects of hypoglycemia and the 
permanent characteristics of the defective delin- 
quent.—A. Chapanis (Child Guidance Study, Frank- 
lin, Tenn.). 


[See also abstract 2377. | 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


[The work of the Institute of 
Applied Psychology of Ziirich.] Jndustr. Psycho- 
tech., 1939, 16, 254-255.—An aptitude test for 
selecting pupils for glider instruction has proved 
effective and also helpful to the instructors. In 
the past few years it has been used with about 150 
candidates. Experience with diagnostic industrial 
apprenticeship testing shows that the specific man- 
ner of working is more significant than any given 
psychological or character function; for the less 
highly skilled, constitutional factors are also im- 
portant.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

2562. Arnhold, K. Arbeitspsychologische Auf- 
gaben und Probleme in Amt fiir Berufserziehung 
und Beitriebsfiihrung der DAF. (Industrial-psy- 
chological functions and problems in employment 
for vocational education and guidance of the Arbeits- 
front.) 2Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1938, 11, 33-38.—The 
director discusses the function of the Arbeitsfront 
officials in the adjustment of the working population 
so that the most socially economical numbers of 
individuals are allocated to the various trades and 
professions. General problems in the selection and 
training of appropriate persons for the different 
occupations are treated.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

2563. Baganz, M. Das Lichtbild als diagnos- 


tisches Mittel bei der Bewerbung. (The photograph 
as a diagnostic device in employment.) IJndustr. 


2561. [Anon. } 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Psychotech., 1939, 16, 240-249.—In general the 
photograph tends to mislead in the selection 0; 
personnel, especially if used as the only means oj 
diagnosis. This difficulty may be surmounted jp 
part by the use of special techniques for analyzing 
photographs. For some occupations, such as those 
requiring specified bodily size and proportions, the 
photograph is very useful; so too for occupations jn 
which effectiveness of personal presence is empha 
sized, i.e. in activities depending on direct relations 
with people or with the public—H. D. Spoer! 
(American International College). 

2564. Cooney, R. J. Counseling applicants. 
Employm. Serv. News, 1939, 6, No. 12, 16-17.—Thy 
author presents suggestions, gleaned from personnel 
managers, psychologists, and other sources, on how 
an applicant should conduct himself in a personal 
interview.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2565. Forbes, T. W. A method for analysis of the 
effectiveness of highway signs. J. appl. Psychol 
1939, 23, 669-684.—Factors affecting the effective- 
ness of highway signs are discussed, and a simple 
and practical method for measuring effectiveness is 
presented. Sample results are given.—E 
Ghiselli (California), 

2566. Hay, E. N. Sizing up job applicants. 
Person. J., 1940, 18, 258—261.—The following fiv: 
factors should be considered in hiring an applicant 
social development, work experience, education 
interests, and abilities (mental and physical). —./ 
B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant Hospital, lowa). 


2567. Hurt, J. Evaluating applicants by dexterity 
testing. Employm. Serv. News, 1939, 6, No. 6 
7-8.—In selecting workers for a garment factor) 
scores on four tests were combined with work histor 
and other personal data. The four tests yielded 
scores for strength of grip and fatigue in hand grip 
speed of arm movement, steadiness, and “general 
dexterity."" ‘‘Remarkable differences among indi 
viduals have been revealed by these tests, differences 
which a simple interview would never bring to light 
Over 1500 girls have been tested . and 634 have 
been placed.”’ A few girls whose scores were dis 
qualifying but who made good general impressions 
were hired experimentally; they proved to be 
for the job.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2568. Kriiger,G. Durch Mannschaftskampf zum 
Mannschaftsgeist. (Through group contests 
group spirit.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1938, 11, 96-102- 
The results of a contest of groups of manual workers 
are presented. It is concluded that more and beti¢ 
work is performed by groups which have acquired 
spirit of cooperation.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

2569. Kurth, W. Der Arzt, sein Typ und seit 
Charakter. (The doctor, his type and character 
Z. angew. Psychol., 1939, 57, 129-215.—The author 
after discussing the doctor from the point of view 
(1) the patient, (2) himself, gives a detailed revie¥ 
of the typologies of Kretschmer, the brothers \ and 
E. R. Jaensch, Ach, Jung, Pfahler, Rieffert, an 


Seseman in the attempt to arrive at a typologic 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


issification of the doctor. No one type is adequate. 
F. J. Lehner (University of Miami). 

2570. Petersen, O. Uber die Sinnfalligkeit von 
Blindflugmessgeraten. (The effective arrangement 
f instruments for blind flying.) Industr. Psycho- 

1939, 16, 225-239.—For the most part, air- 
lane controls are adapted to natural changes of 
dily posture, and there is a logical relation be- 
tween movements of the airplane and bodily move- 
ents. This is not comparably true of moving 
ndicators, such as the compass. In an experiment 

20 subjects on all levels of flying experience, 
t was determined from reaction-time study that a 

ially constructed compass of a different type 
ore suitable; this seems also to apply to the 
vice indicating change of direction.—//. D. Spoerl 

\merican International College). 

2571. Pockrass, J. H. Common fallacies in em- 
ployee ratings. Person. J., 1940, 18, 262-267.— 
Ratings of employees must not be considered as a 
lisagreeable clerical job to be finished as rapidly as 

if fair ratings are to be obtained. No 
iting scale is more infallible than the judgment of 
rater. The scale should be adapted to the em- 

' actual duties; thus no universal scale will 

e suitable for all types of employees. Many ‘“‘traits’’ 

luded on rating scales are not psychological enti- 

complex activities. The simplest rating 

scale is not necessarily the best, even though the 
ckest. A normal distribution should not be 
reed upon the ratings of a select group of em- 
yees. The mere total score is not the only factor 
msider in promotions; the strong or weak factors 
iking it up may be essential for the next job. 
en though appeals from the rating may not be 
tirely desirable, the employee should have that 
ortunity, because it may be the supervisor who 
fault. The ratings should be used as a basis 

r studying continual development and should be 

issed with the employees.— /. B. Mitchell (Mt. 


Sant Hospital, lowa). 


2572. Preuss, J. Aus der Praxis einer Gemein- 
schaftslehrwerkstatt. (On the use of a community 
icational workshop.) Z. Arbettspsychol., 1938, 11, 

l4 Not only is the apprentice to become 
skilled in his trade but also his character 

» be molded so that he may take his proper 
ein society. This can be best achieved through 
peration of the shop, heme, school, Deutsche 
beitsfront, and Hitlerjugend.— N. R. Bartlett 


WI 


573. Ries, L. W. Psychologische Probleme der 
Landwirtschaft. (Psychological problems of agri- 
uiture Z. Arbettspsychol., 1938, 11, 102-108.— 
he demands of technical skill in modern farming 
ive raised it to the level of a craft which requires 
ig training. The current program is to apprentice 
lolescents to farmers for two years. Although this 
‘riod is too brief for adequate training it serves as 
to select those most suited to the work and 

ture of farm life.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2570-2580 


2574. Roos, C. A. Piadagogische Aufgaben der 
Eignungsbegutachtung. (Educational problems of 
judgment of qualifications.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1939, 
12, 33—36.—The author suggests that a determina- 
tion of which attitudes and skills remain constant 
for the various occupations be made by following 
several individual workers through their develop- 
ment from apprenticeship to mastery. This would 
yield criteria for the selection of persons who could 
fit into the various occupational roles most rapidly. 
—N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

2575. Scheidt, V. P. Research in proof reading. 
Kalends, 1940, 19, No. 1, 3-7; No. 2, 5-10.—This is 
the report of a research program in the proof room 
which ‘‘has been directed primarily to a study of 
errors in proof reading and all factors contributing 
to errors."’ Results are discussed under these head- 
ings: kinds of errors caught, the effect of single 
versus double reading, the relation of errors to par- 
ticular type of material to be read, type of material 
and kind of reading, the effect of fatigue, the effect 
of noise, and selection and training of personnel.— 
F. W. Finger (Brown). 

2576. Scheuber, F. Zur Praxis der Auslese. (On 
the practice of selection.) Z. Arbettspsychol., 1938, 
11, 108-110.—To supplement formal tests of ability 
it is suggested that the independent impressions of 
at least two psychologists and one psychiatrist be 
made in selecting from a list of candidates.— N. R. 
Bartlett (Brown). 

2577. Schmidt, J. Beitrag zur Psychologie der 
Arbeitsgruppe. (Contribution to the psychology of 
the labor group.) Z. Arbettspsychol., 1938, 11, 38- 
42.—The point is emphasized that an organization 
of workers cannot be considered a collection of indi- 
vidual machines. On that account it is impossible 
to realize the maximum performance of a group by 
training single workers to their highest capacity; the 
structure of the group and its morale require a degree 
of emphasis which the psychologist must determine 
for each case.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

2578. Schmidt, J. Psychologischer Beitrag zum 
Problem des gerechten Lohnes. (Psychological con- 
tribution to the problem of fair wages.) Z. Arbetts- 
psychol., 1939, 12, 8-14.—The paper discusses factors 
which may alter the output of a worker, and which 
therefore should be considered in adjusting the daily 
wage.— NV. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

2579. Schultz, R. S., & Lynaugh, M. B. Coopera- 
tion of men, management and psychologists in 
industrial relations. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 
733—740.—Psychological problems in industrial rela- 
tions are outlined. A program undertaken in a coke 
plant is given as an illustration of the function of 
the psychologist in industrial relations.—E. E. 
Ghisella (California). 

2580. Selling, L. S. A preliminary report con- 
cerning mental pathology found in automobile 
drivers. J. crim. Psychopath., 1940, 1, 254-257.— 
In a special survey of 348 traffic offenders and drivers 
involved in automobile accidents the Psychopathic 
Clinic of the Recorder's Court of Detroit discovered 
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38 types of major mental deviations. Outstanding 
among these are the chronic alcoholics, the intellec- 
tually inferior, and persons with psychopathic per- 
sonality. Each of these groups is discussed from 
the standpoint of accident- or violation-proneness.— 
A. Chapanis (Child Guidance Study, Franklin, 
Tenn.) 

2581. Selling, L. S. Personality traits observed 
in automobile drivers. /. crim. Psychopath., 1940, 
1, 258-263.—A neglected phase of the examination 
of traffic offenders and candidates for drivers’ licenses 
concerns the personality of the driver. 300 cases 
seen in the special traffic unit of the Recorder’s 
Court Psychopathic Clinic indicate that attitudinal 
deviations are frequently responsible for automobile 
accidents when no physical or intellectual deviation 
can be found. Boys of 17 to 25 from unfavorable 
home environments or delinquency groups are apt 
to drive recklessly; many women suffer from a type 
of claustrophobia and prefer to drive in the center 
of the road; Negroes tend to make up for their sup- 
pression by aggressiveness in driving.—A. Chapants 
(Child Guidance Study, Franklin, Tenn.) 

2582. Ungerson, B. The training of industrial 
workers. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1940, 14, 26-39.— 
Industrial training is of two types, acquiring knowl- 
edge about the job and acquiring facility and speed 
in making the necessary movements. Five things 
are necessary in a good training program: (1) trainer 
whose abilities and temperament are suitable for 
teaching young workers, (2) facilities so that teach- 
ing can be carried on away from the distraction and 
noise of the shops, (3) museum of faults, with sug- 
gestions as to how they are caused and how they 
may be avoided, (4) systematic supervision, (5) 
knowledge of the necessary movements. To gain 
the information that the fifth step requires, study 
of the present and best possible movements must 
be made, and particular attention given to three 
types of movements, those applying to the use of the 
whole body, those concerned with the arrangement 
of the work space, and those applying to the design 
of tools and equipment. The training method i 
illustrated by six steps that are necessary in training 
weavers.—//. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 

2583. Vernon, H. M. An experience of munition 
factories during the great war. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1940, 14, 1-13.—This is a summary of a 
number of studies conducted in munition factories 
under the author's supervision, 1915- 1918. Two are 
typical: (1) a group of girls working 75 hours weekly 
in a fuse-body department had an average work 
ratio of 108, wasted 37 minutes daily during the 
getting ready and quitting times, and averaged 6.4% 
loss because of sickness. When the working week 
was reduced to 554 hours the work ratio rose to 169, 
only 26 minutes were lost daily in getting ready and 
quitting, and only 3.1% of the time was lost because 
of illness. (2) A group of men working on sizing 
fuse bodies had a work ratio of 100 when working 
664 hours per week, and lost 7% of time because of 
illness; when the work week was reduced to 55} 
hours the work ratio was increased to 119 and the 
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sickness loss dropped to 4%.—H. Moore (My 


Holyoke). 

2584. Wienert, W. Strukturwandel akademij- 
scher Berufe. (Structure changes of academic pro- 
fessions.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1939, 12, 1-8.—The 
occupations of the physician, druggist, engineer, and 
lawyer are discussed to show that within the las 
ten years there has been a specialization of duties 
resulting in less waste in the general social economy) 
—N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2585. Zapan,G. Beurteilung von Fihigkeiten und 
Eigenschaften auf Grund des subjectiven Eindrucks 
der Kameraden. (Evaluation of ability and char- 
acter on the basis of subjective impressions of asso- 
ciates.) Z. Arbettspsychol., 1939, 12, 36-47.—High 
school students who had been given a tapping-speed 
test simultaneously were asked to rank their class. 
mates according to their speed. The correlatio 
between the composite estimated rank order and the 
mean performance on several repetitions was higher 
than the correlation between the scores on the first 
test and the means of all the tests. It is proposed 
that the method be applied to judging such qualities 
as leadership, intelligence, etc.— N. R. Bartlett 
(Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2276, 2472, 2619, 2649, 2652. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2586. Abbott, J. W. Beginning school. (nder 
standing the Child, 1940, 8, 12—15.—The author de 
scribes the various reactions of young children enter- 
ing kindergarten, and the adjustments that are 
made by them.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee). 

2587. Allen, A. B., & Williams, E. H. The psy- 
chology of punishment. London: Allman & So! 
1936. Pp. 148. 5s.—A treatise condemning the 
practice of corporal punishment in schools. Follow 
ing a historical survey of the theory and practice 
punishment, chapters entitled ‘“The Child as a Soci 
Unit,”’ ‘““The Teacher as Psychologist,”’ “Self Disci 
pline and the Teacher,’’ and ‘“‘The Problem of the 
Adolescent’’ deal with the repressive as ae 
punishment, illuminated by case studies and sch 
incidents. Citations are made from the works 0! 
Bernard Shaw, D. H. Lawrence, and Dostoievski t 
reinforce the viewpoint of the authors of this text 
The results of an international survey of the practice 
of corporal punishment in 43 countries are tabu- 
lated.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2588. Bateman, R. M., & Remmers, H. H. Att- 
tudes of high-school freshmen toward occupations 
of their choice before and after otudying the occu- 
pations by means of a career book. J. edu. Psy: 
chol., 1939, 30, 657-666.—Evidence is given that 
use of, career books produced significant changes !0 
attitudes of students toward occupations. 5€X dit 
ferences were found.—R. M. Bellows (Maryland 


2589. Bousfield, W. A. Student’s ratings of quali- 
ties considered desirable in college professors. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


sch. & Soc., 1940, $1, 253-256.—Amplifying an 
earlier experiment by Clinton, college students were 
asked to list in order of importance the five traits 
they considered most desirable in a college professor. 
[he results were in general confirmed by a more ex- 
tensive study in which 16 of the qualities listed and 
three more were rated from 0 to 10 by 507 students. 
The obtained order of desirability was headed by 
fairness, mastery of the subject, and clear presenta- 
tion of well-organized material. Such personality 
qualities as interest in the students, sincerity, enthu- 
siasm, and humor preceded voice, poise, and appear- 
ince, and at the bottom of the list came accomplish- 
ment in research and reputation as a scholar. 
Though in Reed’s study also administrators put the 
last two items low, the evaluation of college faculties 
by accrediting techniques relies chiefly on publica- 
tions and attendance at conventions of learned 
societies. Scholarly production and effective teach- 
ing are not impossible of simultaneous attainment.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

2590. Braverman, B. Does a year’s exposure to 
algebra improve a pupil’s ability in arithmetic? 
Math. Teacher, 1939, 32, 301-312.—The purpose of 
this study is to compare the achievement of a group 
{ pupils on an arithmetic test before and after a 
course in ninth-year algebra. The arithmetic test 
covered fundamental operations, percentage, and 
problem solving. About 200 pupils were given the 


test before entering the algebra class, and again at 
It appeared that there was a 
in arithmetic —D. Bailey 


the end of the year. 
definite improvement 
Mary Baldwin). 

2591. Brink, W. G. High-school pupils’ interests 
in magazines and newspapers. Sch. Rev., 1940, 48, 
40-48.—This is the second of two articles reporting 
the results of a recent survey of the reading interests 
and activities of 1532 high-school pupils in Chicago. 
—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


2592. Brownell, W. A. Borrowing in subtraction. 
J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 415-424.—Four experimental 
groups totaling 590 pupils were selected from four 
towns in North Carolina. They were given an in- 
telligence test and an arithmetic pretest to measure 
ability in the skills of addition and of non-borrowing 
subtraction. Recent arithmetic texts have suggested 
a borrowing device by which the pupil crosses out 
the number which is reduced by borrowing and sub- 
stitutes above the reduced number. One of the 
experimental groups was never acquainted with this 
“crutch,” while the other three groups were taught 
it in varying degrees. All sections were tested after 
instruction. The results indicate that all three of 
the “crutch” sections secured higher percents of 
correct answers than did the fourth section. Sub- 
sequent retests indicate that the previous use of the 
“crutch” for early learning did not interfere with its 
elimination for higher arithmetical learning.—S. W. 
rernberger (Pennsylvania). 

_ 2593. Brueckner, L. J., & Melbye, H. O. Rela- 
lve difficulty of types of examples in division with 
‘wo-figure divisors. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 401- 


2590-2598 


414.—A study of results from 474 pupils in grades 
5B and 6A. A statistical analysis of the results 
indicates that long division is not a single general 
ability but apparently is a process that consists of 
a considerable variety of skills found in combinations 
varying widely in difficulty. The relative difficulties 
of several of these skills are indicated.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

2594. Congdon, N. A. A study of Cleeton’s voca- 
tional interest inventory. Occupations, 1940, 18, 
347-352.—The inventory was administered to 374 
freshman and 58 senior students (both sexes in- 
cluded) of the Colorado State College of Education. 
Results (in terms of the 10 occupational groups used 
for this inventory) were compared with claimed voca- 
tional interest and with actual vocational interest, as 
determined by the field of study. The data are 
presented in tabular form, and analyzed. Many of 
the differences between groups were significant, in 
spite of the small number of cases and the restricted 
range of vocational choices. The inventory is valu- 
able as a guide in counseling students, especially if 
combined with a good intelligence test.—/. Schlos- 
berg (Brown). 

2595. Dressel, P. L. Effect of the high school on 
college grades. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 612- 
617.—Large differences in grading among the 15 high 
schools studied are emphasized. Prediction of college 
success might be slightly improved if such differ- 
ences were taken into account.—R. M. Bellows 
(Maryland). 


2596. Everett, E. M. The social case work ele- 
ment in a school program for guidance. Under- 
standing the Child, 1940, 8, 19-22.—The major re- 
sponsibility for guidance in a school rests with the 
teachers. There is a definite place, however, for 
social case workers and other specialists to work 
with individual children and also to contribute to 
the education of parents and teachers.—S. A. Kirk 
(Milwaukee). 

2597. Flory, C. D. The intellectual growth of 
college students. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 433-541.— 
Comparison of freshman and senior scores of 74 stu- 
dents at Lawrence College on the American Council 
of Education examination indicate that 57 made 
better scores, 5 the same, and 12 lower scores at the 
end of their college experience. There was relatively 
more improvement in men than in women students, 
and at least one third of the students changed their 
intellectual status significantly —S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

2598. Freeman, F. N. Practical research in edu- 
cational psychology. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 133- 
136.—Much research carried out by educational 
psychologists has only a general bearing on actual 
procedures in education. Some practical studies 
have been made in the fields of guidance and per- 
sonnel, but there is need for more research in applied 
work in educational psychology. For example, we 
need to know more about how school subjects are 
learned, about individual variations in ability to 
learn them, and about methods of diagnosis and 
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remedial treatment. Another field needing con- 
trolled study is the development of mental processes 
and abilities involved in school work. We need 
more specific information as to children’s changing 
capacities in successive grades, and adequate com- 
parisons of alternative procedures in classrooms. 
We should know more too as to what social concepts 
and problems are congenial to each age and the 
effect of introducing them too soon. As such experi- 
ments should be made at least in part in the class- 
room, candidates for higher degrees in education 
might well spend part of the time of their graduate 
work teaching, and then, with the advice of univer- 
sity professors, attack these practical problems of 
teaching and curriculum.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


2599. Geasland, E. G. Notes on becoming a 
teacher. Understanding the Child, 1940, 8, 9-11.— 
The author describes her fears during initial years 
as a teacher and her methods of adjustment.— 
S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee). 

2600. Gerson, A. J. Teacher growth through the 
arts. Understanding the Child, 1940, 8, 2-5.—Em- 
phasizes esthetic experiences in the development of 
the personality of the teacher.—S. A. Kirk (Mil- 
waukee). 

2601. Gesell, A. The teacher-pupil relationship 
in a democracy. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 193-198.— 
There has been felt lately an increased need for 
suitable education for democracy in the schools of 
this country. In actual practice the future attitudes 
of children are formed by the experiences they have 
had at school and home. The teacher’s relationship 
to the child is like that of the parent, though the 
teacher has the advantage of possessing more objec- 
tivity and more training in perceiving significant 
characteristics of children. She need not lack the 
affection of the blood-relationship tie; in fact, she 
often can supplement the inadequate home with en- 
lightened, wholesome friendliness and affection. 
There is of course a wide difference in teaching per- 
sonality and behavior with pupils between the best 
and the worst teachers. For both teacher and parent 
four elements are necessary from a mental-hygiene 
standpoint: considerateness, benevolent discipline, 
sense of humor, and philosophy of growth, and these 
are also essential to education for democracy. The 
adult must recognize the individuality of children, 
defer to and understand the limitations of imma- 
turity and laws of growth, and by consistent and 
sympathetic care give the child that feeling of 
security in which his personality may most whole- 
somely develop.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2602. Ghosh, R. Some errors in the reading of 
children. Indian J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 216-227.— 
This paper contains an analysis of errors of children 
reading the Bengali language. The author classifies 
the errors made. 29 references—R. M. Gagné 
(Brown). 

2603. Goodsell, J.G. A scientific approach to the 
reading problem. Amer. J. Optom., 1940, 17, 13- 
16.—The writer found a correlation of .85 between 
expectancy and actual increase in reading grade 
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placement for a group of tenth-grade pupils who had 
completed a semester in special reading classes. He 
cautions that this does not warrant praise or con. 
demnation of the method of teaching, since no 
explanation is implied as to the reason for success 
in some cases and almost complete failure in others 
Similarly, disagreements concerning the significance 
of visual defects in reading difficulties indicate the 
need for attention to various possible causal factors 
—M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 


2604. Grant, A. Results of Nelson silent reading 
test in grade IX. Sch. Rev., 1940, 48, 34-39.—This 
article presents an analysis of the results of the Ne! 
son silent reading test for more than 3000 9th-grad 
pupils in the Cincinnati public schools.—(Courtes) 
J. educ. Res.). 


2605. Hallbauer, U. Der Arbeiten der Jugend- 
lichen aus Schule und Haus (Arbeitsprodukte) als 
Hilfsmittel fiir die Berufsberatung. (Children’s work 
in school and at home as a help in vocational guid 
ance.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1938, 11, 53-60.—The 
greatest difficulty in using children’s performances 
as leads lies in that the conditions under which the 
work was originated and executed must be thor 
oughly understood. Furthermore, there is no quan 
titative way in which work may be scored; i: 
judging handcraft, for instance, one is prone t 
emphasize the form of the products more than th 
technique of the child. However, the work-products 


may serve as a useful guide if in each case a sys 
tematic analysis is undertaken with a clear methodi 
cal point of view. 


A practical example is presented 
together with a discussion of what would most likel 
be the errors in the case.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown 


2606. Hallbauer, U., & Bartel, H. Dringendst- 
Probleme aus der Praxis psychologischer Begutach- 
tung. (The most pressing problems in the practic 
of psychological appraisal.) Z. Arbettspsychol., 1938 
11, 130-134.—The problems of the specialist 
vocational guidance can be grouped under three ri 
lationships: (1) that between overall judgment 
capacity and general performance; (2) that connect 
ing signs of expression to the nucleus of personalit) 
and (3) that between the entire personality and th 
personality seen in the occupational situation 
N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2607. Harris, A. J. How to increase reading 
ability. New York: Longmans, Green, 1940. Pp 
xix + 403. $3.00.—This book is intended as a bas! 
text and reference work for those who will be con- 
cerned with teaching reading in the elementary am 
secondary schools. It has 13 chapters de voted t 
such topics as ‘““How the normal child learns ' 
read,’ diagnosis of silent reading, diagnosis o! of 
reading, materials for remedial reading, teacti 
reading to specially handicapped children, and or 
ganizing the school for better reading. Appendix 
lists price, publisher, purpose, and time required ‘or 
each test mentioned in the text. Appendix B 1s @ 
graded list of books for supplementary reacing 
Appendix C lists the addresses of all publishers me" 
tioned in the text.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2608. Hart, E.H. Measuring critical thinking in 
a science course. Calif. J. second. Educ., 1939, 14, 
:34-338.—The author has attempted to measure the 
student's knowledge of subject matter in a physical 
science class in a junior college, by a special test 
for that purpose. All five units of the course were 
covered by four types of tests given to test the 
student's ability to select from a list of hypotheses 
the ones that will solve or give the answer to the life 
blem situations presented in the course. The 
s appear to be a teaching device rather than a 
suring one.—D. Batley (Mary Baldwin). 


ADU 


2609. Hilgard, E. R. The relationship of schools 
of psychology to educational practices. Calif. J. 
lem. Educ., 1939, 8, 17-26.—( Educ. Abstr. V: 155). 

2610. Holmes, H. W., May, M. A., Mort, P. R., 
Stoddard, G. D., & Watson, G. Educational re- 
search: its nature, essential conditions and con- 
trolling concepts. Washington, D. C.: Amer. Coun- 

| Educ., 1939. Pp. vii + 189. $1.00. 

26011. Jersild, A. T., Thorndike, R. L., Coldman, 
B., & Loftus, J. J. An evaluation of aspects of the 
activity program in the New York City public ele- 
mentary schools. J. exp. Educ., 1939, 8, 166-207.— 
[his article deals with findings obtained in an exten- 
ive study designed to evaluate aspects of a new 
lucational program instituted in a number of New 
York City public schools. The program, known as 

“activity program,’ represents an effort to put 
practice progressive principles of teaching, cur- 
lum development, and class management. The 
report presents results obtained by means of various 
types of measurement applied during each school 
term from the spring of 1937 through the spring of 
1939. In general, the data indicate that important 
jectives of the activity program have been achieved 

a large degree, although there is evidence that the 

tivity groups lag behind non-activity groups in 

mplishment in certain school subjects (mainly 
rithmetic and spelling) —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2612. Joel, W. The influence of nursery school 
education upon behavior maturity. J. exp. Educ., 
1959, 8, 164-165.—Evidence is presented which 

ws that longer nursery school attendance is asso- 

ited with greater behavior maturity (relative de- 

gree of independence, self-control, and social attitude 

). Behavior maturity was measured by the 

or Maturity Rating Scale for Nursery School 

n developed by the author. The relation 

ined would indicate that the nursery school 

cessfully influences the child to grow up emotion- 
ind socially.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

“013. Knox, G. W. A survey of adult interests 
il, and attitudes toward, psychology. J. gen. Psy- 

1940, 22, 209-214.—Most participants in an 

t evening class in psychology wished to know: 

it has the psychologist to offer me in my busi- 

_in my relations with people, in obtaining 
pine ang “Just what are the psychologists trying 
d how do their activities fit in with the rest 

\n outline of the topics discussed by the 
his course is given, and then a list of 


icne d x 


in 


2608-2618 


rankings for the topics as given by the students is 
presented. The first five topics in this list dealt with 
abnormal psychology, social psychology, the psy- 
chology of art, religion and morality, pseudo- or 
questionable psychology, and educational psychol- 
ogy.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2614. Krehl, F. Schulleistung und Lebensleist- 
ung ehemaliger Mittelschiiler. (Scholastic success 
and success in life of former high-school students.) 
Z. angew. Psychol., 1939, 57, 1-49.—Interested in 
the relationship between success in school and suc- 
cess in life (as determined by type of work and 
proficiency in that work), the author sent out 1062 
questionnaires to high-school graduates. 575 were 
returned. Some of the conclusions drawn from the 
data are: (1) there was, in general, positive correla 
tion between success in school and success in life; 
(2) 38% were in work not by any choice of their 
own; (3) only 15.8% were dissatisfied with their 
work.—G. F. J. Lehner (University of Miami). 

2615. Kriiger, G. Qualitdtssteigerung, Kiirzung 
der Anlernzeit und Charakterschulung durch Mess- 
iibungen. (Improvement in quality, decrease in 
learning time, and character education through mass 
training.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1938, 11, 157-167.— 
The superiority of class instruction over individual 
teaching is demonstrated in an experiment with two 
groups of students in mechanical drawing.— N. R. 
Bartlett (Brown). 


2616. Liss, E. Preparation for and choice of 
school. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 583-586.— 
Learning starts in the home. Parents and siblings 
either limit or expand the growth of the interests of 
the individual. Home experiences of love, affection, 
and understanding develop security in the child. If 
the home tradition has been too formal, a school 
with a freer tradition may lead to initial insecurity, 
and on the other hand, when the home tradition 
has been free and informal, contact in a school with 
a formal tradition may be accompanied by evidences 
of friction of an emotional or physical nature.— 
P. Brand (New York City). 

2617. Mathews, C. O. Issues in the construction 
and use of educational measurements. J. educ. 
Res., 1940, 33, 452-456.—Discussion of factors to 
be considered and cautions to be observed in the 
construction of materials and in the use of these 
materials for educational measurements.—S. IV’. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2618. McGehee, W. A study of retarded children 
in the elementary school. Peabody Coll. Contr. 
Educ., 1939, No. 246. Pp. 128.—A report of a 
project sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education. 
An analysis was made of the following characteristics 
of 7986 elementary-school children of both sexes in 
grades 4 through 8 who were considered mentally 
retarded by teachers’ judgments or on the basis of 
scores on Kuhlmann-Anderson tests: intelligence, 
academic achievement, personality, interests, social 
adjustment, and environmental background. The 
children, divided into 3 sub-groups, were distributed 
in 455 schools in 310 communities throughout 36 
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states, and were compared with a normative group. 
Conclusions were: (1) There were more boys than 
girls in the retarded population. (2) A greater per- 
centage of boys than girls were assigned undesirable 
personality traits. (3) There was a tendency for 
retarded girls to perform better in reading and lan- 
guage usage than retarded boys, and for the latter 
to excel the girls in geography and arithmetic prob- 
lems. (4) A significantly larger percentage of chil- 
dren in the normative group participated in extra- 
curricular activities than those in the retarded 
groups. (5) The occupational rank of fathers of 
retarded children was lower than that of those in 
the normative series. (6) When making a judgment 
of mental retardation teachers were influenced by 
the personality characteristics and academic achieve- 
ment of the child.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2619. Mercer, E.O. Some occupational attitudes 
of girls. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1940, 14, 14-25.— 
A cross-section of girls who come to the N. I. I. P. 
for vocational guidance was studied to discover the 
way in which girls of superior ability differ in their 
attitudes toward the work world from girls of inferior 
ability. 100 superior girls were included in the study. 
Their work preferences could be divided into three 
groups: (1) social, including teaching, persuading, 
looking after, and advising, 30%; (2) clerical or lit- 
erary, 17%; (3) practical, 21%. 12% had no work 
preferences, and 20% were combinations of some 
two of the above three groups. One third preferred 
occupations open usually to women, and 52% pre- 
ferred ones open to men and women. The major 
difference between the high and the low group was 
the preference of the high group for retaining their 
occupation after marriage. The percentages of those 
who would like to marry and have children are 
approximately the same at all intelligence levels.— 
H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


2620. Monterrosa, C., & others. Gufa practica 
para los profesores y alumnos. (Practical guide for 
teachers and students.) San Salvador: Gabinete 
Psico-Pedagégico, Ministerio de Instruccion Publica, 
1939. Pp. 153.—This is a summary of the view- 
point of and work done by the Gabinete in El Salva- 
dor during the preceding two years. Among results 
reported, all on school children, are: anthropometric 
measurements, physiological observations, reflexes, 
sensations and perceptions, attention, association, 
judgment, reasoning, emotions, memory, and motor 
activity. A complete intelligence test for the whole 
range of ability, from the first month of life to 
superior adulthood, is reproduced, but no results 
from its use are given; there are also tests for the 
major school subjects and for the evaluation of 
teaching efficiency. The techniques for several of 
the tests are described, with indications of the mate- 
rials needed and their costs; there are synopses of 
the principal teacher-training courses and accounts 
of the financial and organizational arrangements of 
the Gabinete and its subdivisions. Students and 
professors contribute short essays on psychoanalysis, 
the value of psychophysiology, the history of psy- 
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chology, and the life of Freud.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). , 

2621. Musgrove, R. An experimental study of 
the dynamic conception of knowledge in youth, 
Univ. Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 1939, 17, 113-128 ~ 
An experiment was conducted to determine whether 
a conception of knowledge as having a ‘‘changing 
probability” or ‘““dynamic”’ character rather than a 
static character can be developed in specific fields 
by high school students. 25 experimental subject: 
and 14 control subjects were equated on IQ. They 
were given three tests: Ojemann’s dynamic concept 
of knowledge test, a test on attitude toward contro- 
versial social issues, and a short attitude test deve! 
oped by Gabriel. A learning program emphasizing 
specifically the changing character of knowledge i: 
the fields of child development and nutrition was 
administered to the experimental group. Two weeks 
elapsed between initial and final tests. The experi 
mental group showed a significant increase in scor 
on the Ojemann test, which the control group did 
not show. There was a tendency toward generalized 
application of the principles learned in specific field 
—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

2622. Ojemann, R. H., & Wilkinson, F. R. The 
effect on pupil growth of an increase in teacher's 
understanding of pupil behavior. J. exp. kdv 
1939, 8, 143-147.—Data from control and experi 
mental groups are presented which are consistent 
showing that when teachers learn to know th 
pupils as personalities in their respective enviror 
ments the teachers tend to become more effectiv 
guides for learning, the pupils achieve more in aca 
demic areas, and the teachers also become mor 
effective personality ‘“‘developers.”—H. W. Aar 
(Pittsburgh). 

2623. Powers, S. R. The effects of instruction 
in science on thought, feeling, and action. / ea’ 
Coll. Rec., 1940, 41, 405—418.—An address delivere’ 
in December 1939 to Section Q of the A.A.AS 
It is suggested that science teachers can help young 
people to “think, feel, and act in the situations tha! 
arise in their lives in ways that are, in large measur 
in agreement with personal and social welfare. 
J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

2624. Ross, C. C., & Henry, L. K. The relation 
between frequency of testing and progress in learn- 
ing psychology. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 604 
611.—For classes in general psychology weekly tests 
were associated with significantly greater achiev 
ment; for classes in educational psychology frequen 
testing did not significantly increase achievemen' 
“There is no one best testing technique which 
equally effective under all conditions any more tha! 
there is one best teaching procedure which is univer 
sally superior to all competitors.”"—R. M. Bellow 
(Maryland). 

2625. Seyler, E. C. The value of rank in high 
school graduating class for predicting freshman 
scholarship. J. Amer. Ass. colleg. Registr., 1939, 15, 
5-22.—( Educ. Abstr. V: 169). 
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MENTAL TESTS 


2626. (Sloper, K.) Individual guidance in a CCC 
camp. U. S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1939, No. 7. Pp. 
i+ 43.—Two groups of CCC men, 50 in each 
group, were equated for all significant factors. In- 
dividual guidance was administered to one group and 
withheld from the other, to determine the effect upon 
participation and quality of work in a voluntary 
educational program. Results: Compared to the 
| group, the guidance group showed more than 
ble the amount of participation and markedly 
rior quality of work, Guidance was effective 
with all mental ability groups but was most effective 
with individuals of low ability. It was effective with 
ersons of all educational backgrounds and of all 
ages represented in the camps. Five case studies are 
ippended.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2627. Stead, W. H., & others. Occupational 


counseling techniques; their development and appli- 


9) 
1628. Templeman, W. D. Vocabulary and suc- 
cess in college. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 221-—224.— 
large vocabulary has been said to be an important 
ncomitant of success in the world. The extent to 
vhich it is related to undergraduate success could 
e ascertained at the University of Illinois, where 
ibulary scores are available for 2430 entering 
hmen from a pre-registration battery, as are 
int averages at the end of the semester and grades 
1 required rhetoric course. The author presents 
table showing this relation in six colleges, and 
cludes that the vocabulary test score is a good 
lex of the point average at the end of the first 
semester in all colleges and a better index than the 
It was as good an index alone as the 
nger battery of tests all together. The author 
nsiders the chief value of the finding to be the 
suggestion it offers parents and high schools to build 
cabularies in those children who hope for success 
college—M. Lee (Chicago). 
_ 2629. Tiffin, J.. & McKinnis, M. Phonic ability: 
its measurement and relation to reading ability. 
& Soc., 1940, 51, 190-192.—155 pupils in 5th 
Sth grade were given individually the Rogers group 
t lor phonic ability, part II. The reliability of 
cores by odd-even correlation was .94 + .006. 
he same pupils were then given the Iowa silent 
iding test, elementary, form V (comprehension and 
ate). The scores on these correlated .70, .66, and 
with the phonic scores. The latter showed no 
relation with CA (—.08 + .055) so it is improb- 
e that they would correlate highly with mental 
‘ge, although this has not yet been determined. 
‘here is a slight increase in the mean phonic score 
rom the Sth to the 8th grade, though there is such 
reat variability within the grades as to make this 
‘ignihcant. The authors conclude that phonic 
vuity is definitely related to reading ability, that 
struction in phonics should not be omitted entirely 
il a program of reading instruction, and that an 
idividual phonic test should be used as one element 
i battery of diagnostic tests. They cite cases, 
igh they are probably not common, in which 


rhetoric grade. 


2626-2636 


reading retardation has been shown to be attrib- 
utable chiefly to lack of phonic ability—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

2630. Wallin, J. E. W. Activities of the Division. 
Rep. Div. spec. Educ. ment. Hyg., Del., 1939, Part 
XII, 266-276.—This report includes tables showing 
the results of audiometer testing and the occupa- 
tions of former opportunity class pupils.—R. M. 
Gagné (Brown). 

2631. Wiley, L. E., & Wiley, A. McB. Measure- 
ment of educational progress. Bull. Res. Activ. 
Ohio St. Dep. Educ., 1939, No. R-3. Pp. 80 + 19.— 
A method for measuring educational growth of a 
group between testing periods is developed from 
Thurstone’s absolute scaling techniques. It affords 
a means of evaluating teaching methods, of deter- 
mining whether the whole group moves equally well, 
or whether the teaching emphasis is placed only at 
one end. The data were obtained from the results 
of the Delaware city schools in the Ohio “every pupil 
testing program,” but the method is applicable to 
any testing program for which there are stable 
norms. A method is also described for equating 
different forms of a test in terms of the norm.—L. E. 
Wiley (Ohio Wesleyan). 

2632. Williams, A.M. Elements in science books 
that appeal to children. J. exp. Educ., 1939, 8, 132- 
142.—A résumé of some of the findings reported 
in XIV: 2189.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2633. Wilson, G. M. A new incidence of learning 
for the fundamentals of arithmetic. J. educ. Res., 
1940, 33, 425-433.—The author proposes as an index 
of the degree of arithmetical learning in any group 
the percent obtaining a perfect score, rather than 
the median or the mean score as has been common 
practice.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2634. Wood, B. D. 1939 fall testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1940, No. 29. Pp. 50.—This bulle- 
tin contains a summary of the test results of the 
Bureau's fall testing program, and articles on: the 
reliability of the American Council on Education 
psychological examination, 1939 edition; a study of 
the new edition of the Iowa silent reading test for 
high schools and colleges; and some data on the re- 
vised Strong vocational interest blank.—(Courtesy 
J. educ. Res.). 

2635. Woofter, A.C. Preliminary survey on rela- 
tion of physical defects to scholastic standing. W\’. 
Va. med. J., 1939, 35, 413-416. 


[See also abstracts 2206, 2334, 2370, 2412, 2440, 
2442, 2479, 2484, 2513, 2529, 2533, 2540, 2562, 
2652, 2653, 2655, 2660, 2661, 2683, 2684, 2685. | 
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2636. Blanchard, P. The modern interpretation 
of intelligence tests. l/nderstanding the Child, 1940, 
8, 16-18.—The author explains the changes in IQ 
in some children on the basis of changes in attitudes 
toward the teaching situation. The tester should 
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interpret test results in terms of these reactions.— 

A. Kirk (Milwaukee). 

2637. Cronbach, L. J. Note on the multiple true- 
false test exercise. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 628— 
631.—The present status of the multiple true-false 
test exercise is discussed and five suggestions are 
offered.— R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

2638. Elwood, M. I. A preliminary note on the 
vocabulary test in the revised Stanford-Binet scale, 
Form L. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 632-634.— 
In the 1937 Stanford-Binet the vocabulary test has 
been corrected for difficulty through year X. Cor- 
relation between MA and vocabulary score was 
.978 + .0009.—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


2639. Hubbard, R. M. What constitutes a 
psychological examination? Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1940, 10, 152—-166.—The services of a clinical psy- 
chologist to the client of a social agency are an 
integral part of the case-work service offered. They 
are short in duration, primarily diagnostic in func- 
tion, involve the administration of a wide variety of 
standardized reliable tests in such a way as to obtain 
the client’s maximum performance. They involve 
discussing abilities, vocational assets, personality 
traits, and habits of work in a way that can be 
evaluated and accepted. As a by-product a thera- 
peutic effect on later behavior or a change of attitude 
may appear. A discussion of this paper by Bentley 


and Whalen followed.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2640. Koran, 5. W. Adapting tests to machine 
scoring. J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 709-719.— 


Methods for adapting various types of questions for 
use with the IBM test scoring machine are described. 
—E,. E. Ghiselli (California). 

2641. Krugman, M. Some impressions of the 


revised Stanford-Binet scale. J. educ. Psychol., 
1939, 30, 594-603.—Form L of the revised Stanford- 
Binet scale is much superior to the old scale in a 
imber of characteristics, including standardization 
i validation. Among the 12 weaknesses listed are: 
e time required; emphasis on verbal material; 
mphasis on rote memory.—R. M. Bellows 

nd). 


MacVaugh, G. S. Centile and T-scale 
norms for revised Alpha examination, form 5. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 720-722.—Norms based 
on the scores of ‘‘5000 adult, male, English-speaking, 
literate prisoners.’’—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 
2643. Ojemann, R. H. A revised method for the 
measurement ofattitude. Univ. Ja. Stud. Child Welf., 
1939, 17, 5-18.—Two major deficiencies in the 
attitude scales of the type produced by the Thurstone 
procedure are described. Such scales do not (1) take 
into consideration variations in the meaning of the 
‘“‘key-concept,”’ and (2) permit through the use of 
simple statements a maximum of verbalizing. These 
difficulties are especially apparent when an attempt 
is made to use the scales in learning studies. A 
revised method of scaling construction is described. 
A major characteristic of the revised method is 
the attempt to tap more deeply integrated perform- 
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ances and at the same time to secure a product that 
can be scaled.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


2644. Slater, P. Some group tests of spatial 
judgment or practical ability. Occup. Psychol, 
Lond., 1940, 14, 39-55.—A new set of tests of 
spatial judgment was compared with the N.I.].P 
form relations test and the Vincent and Cox me. 
chanical models test. The tests assume that the 
essential process in spatial judgment is evidenced jn 
the capacity to “identify a shape seen in one position 
with the same shape seen in another position,” and 
postulate two factors responsible for that capacity 
(1) recognition, i.e. finding a shape that is the same 
as the original, (2) imaginative manipulation, i.e 
finding the right position. Tests for these capacities 
include a space perception test, a recognition of 
designs test, a squares test, a figure construction test, 
a parallel lines test, and a divided lines test. They 
were given to three groups of trades and engineering 
apprentices. Factor analyses of the results led t 
the conclusion that the manipulative sections 
measured the same abilities, to the same degree, as 
the form relations test, that the recognition tests 
demanded spatial judgment but that spatial judg- 
ment does not necessarily involve either imaginative 
manipulation or recognition, and that there is 1 
evidence to support the hypothesis that there is a 
special mechanical ability that can be differentiated 
from general intelligence and spatial judgment— 
H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 

2645. Spache, G. The use of the Kuhlmanp- 
Anderson intelligence tests in private schools. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 618-623.—Since there is 
no reliable difference between mean [Q's obtained 
from two arrangements of the tests, and since on 
of the tests added is too difficult, one too easy, a 
only two discriminative, the use of an enlarged 
battery of Kuhlmann-Anderson tests is not rev 
mended in private-school testing —R. M. Bellow 
(Maryland). 

2646. Stephenson, W. Two contributions to the 
theory of mental testing. II. A statistical regard of 
performance. Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 30, 230-247.— 
A list of 60 qualities was prepared of the responses 
of the subjects to the author's performance test 
described in the Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 30, 19-3 
During the test the experimenter assessed the degree 
of each of these qualities shown by each re 
The subjects fell into three groups, the first of whic 
was the most efficient and showed the least tri 
and-error in procedure; the second was intermed! 
and the third the least efficient, using trial-ané 
error predominantly. By the use of (Q-techmique 
it was possible to isolate certain main factors Irom 
the marks of the assessments. These include ‘ 
tendency to synthetic procedure, shown by groups 
Il and III, as against the analytica! tendency ° 
group I; a tendency to shape dominance in I! 
to color dominance in III, whereas the I subjects 
make use of color and shape appropriately. 1}¢ 
theoretical significance of this procedure and 
results are discussed.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge 
England). 
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2647. Votaw, D. F., & Danforth, L. The effect 
of method of response upon the validity of multiple- 
choice tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 624-627.— 
Vechanical methods of scoring tend to reduce 
validity of achievement tests for grades VII to XI 
ability in mechanical transfer may play a part); 
such methods may increase administration time and 

iy decrease interest—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


2648. Walker, D. A. Answer-pattern and score- 
scatter in tests and examinations. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1940, 30, 248-260.—The score-scatters and answer- 

tterns obtained from the tests used in the Scottish 

Survey show the same relation as that 

ted from earlier experiments. Score-scatters 

differing in skewness are produced by the 

population under the influence of appropriate 

swer-patterns. The skewness of score-scatter is 

y correlated with skewness of answer-pattern 

lifferential. The tie between answer-pattern and 

re-scatter seems to be equally strong for steep 
ind for tests that tend to the flat type. 

!. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2649. Wonderlic, E. F., & Hovland, C. I. The 
Personnel Test: a restandardized abridgment of the 
Otis S-A test for business and industrial use. J. 
ippl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 685—702.—A revision of the 
Otis intelligence test, called the Personnel Test, is 
lescribed. The test is available in three forms and 
requires only 12 minutes to administer. It may, 

wever, be given with unlimited time, and norms 

oth speed and power conditions are available. 
those items were included which satisfied the 


wing criteria of validity: differentiation between 
cessful and unsuccessful employees, differentia- 
between good and poor students, and adequate 


rrelation with total score. Split-half reliabilities 
r the various forms were found to range from .85 
94, and the correlations between parallel forms 
nged from .83 to .92. The validity of the test is 
ited by its high correlation with other intelli- 
gence tests and its ability to differentiate successful 
rom unsuccessful employees.—E. E. Ghiselli (Cali- 
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2650. Allen, F. H. Case studies. Understanding 
e Child, 1940, 8, 23-27.—A case report of a six- 
r-old girl who was indulging in persistent mas- 
ition in the classroom. Psychotherapy changed 
ittitude of the mother and daughter and de- 
reased the frequency of masturbation.—S. A. 
Airk (Milwaukee). 


4051. Anderson, H. E. Domination and social 
integration in the behavior of kindergarten children 
in an experimental play situation. J. exp. Educ., 
‘999, 8, 123-131.—In the present study the psycho- 
‘ogical interplay of kindergarten children is com- 
pared with data previously reported for preschool 
iudren. Interplay was recorded in terms of domina- 
As in the previous 
there were no sex 


n 


ion and integrative behavior. 
tudy ol preschool children, 
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differences in integration scores. The kindergarten 
boys were found to be more dominating than the 
kindergarten girls; this finding constitutes a re- 
versal of sex differences obtained in the previous data 
on preschool children. Notwithstanding the re- 
versal of sex differences the data of the present 
study support the hypothesis advanced for the 
previous study: (1) Domination in one child incites 
dominative techniques in the companion. (2) 
Integrative behavior induces cooperative or integra- 
tive behavior in the companion. (3) Domination as 
a psychological technique of behaving is not only 
different from, but where a potential avenue of 
escape is left open, it is dynamically unrelated to 
integrative behavior. Domination and integration 
scores in the behavior of kindergarten children 
showed either very low or zero relationships with 
CA and MA.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2652. [Anon.] [28th annual report of the Insti- 
tute for Youth Study in Bremen, 1939.] JIJndustr. 
Psychotech., 1939, 16, 251—254.—(1) In regard to 
selection of pupils for the higher schools, the formerly 
declining but now changing birth rate has had little 
appreciable effect. Selection by examination as 
carried on in Bremen has influenced national prac- 
tice. (2) Aptitude testing of some 500 children, with 
the cooperation of local industrial firms, has proved 
effective, good predictive values being obtained. 
(3) As investigated under a psychological guidance 
program, school failure was found to be related to 
physical and character deficiencies. (4) A study of 
the reasons of 499 married couples for desiring 
small families revealed that next to miscellaneous 
reasons implying lack of political and social re- 
sponsibility, the most important factor was economic. 
—H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


2653. Baller, W. R., & Worcester, D. A. The 
field clinic as a means of supplying psychological 
service to the small school in Nebraska. J. except. 
Child., 1940, 6, 163-166.—The University of Ne- 
braska Teachers College is sending out a clinic into 
several counties in Nebraska to aid in the diagnosis 
of problem children. To date the work has been 
chiefly limited to psychological examinations, but 
there is clear recognition of the need for the social 
worker, the physician, and the psychiatrist to 
participate if the best possibilities of the clinic are to 
be realized —L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 

2654. Bayley, N. Studies in the development of 
young children. Berkeley: Univ. California Press, 
1940. Pp. vii + 45.—A survey of progress in a 
study of approximately 60 children, followed by the 
Institute of Child Welfare since 1928, in the first 
Berkeley Growth Study. An indication is given 
of the findings to date, many of those presented being 
offered for the first time. The evidence is summar- 
ized under these headings: the plan and scope of the 
studies; home and family; early illnesses in children; 
growth in size; the trend of bone development; 
development of some vegetative functions; the 
developing reflex patterns; gaining control over the 
body; growth in intelligence; development of 
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personality; the first ten years in review—L. J. 
Stone (Vassar). 

2655. Brandon, V. H. A study of the attitudes of 
college students in selected phases of child develop- 
ment. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 1939, 17, 19-60.— 
Nine scales for the objective measurement of attitudes 
in selected phases of child development were applied 
to 650 college students. In comparison with highly 
trained persons the college students showed a 
tendency to be more favorable toward the use of fear, 
corporal punishment, and supervision of the pre- 
school child’s money allowance and less favorable 
toward policies relating to adopting children, self- 
expression, and self-reliance. Little difference was 
found in attitudes toward the use of medical ex- 
aminations, preschool education, and the use of 
praise. Experimental and control groups were 
remeasured in order to determine the effectiveness of 
a carefully planned learning program in modifying 
attitude. Significant gains by the experimental 
groups in certain areas were obtained, while the 
changes by the control groups were accounted for 
by chance fluctuations. Remeasurement of 48 
experimental subjects two years later indicated that 
the changes in attitude tended to have some per- 
manency.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

2656. Carmichael, A. M. Identification of the 
occasion as a factor in learning. J. appl. Psychol., 
1939, 23, 741-743.—With kindergarten children it 
was found that designating the occasion on which a 
regularly performed act (as fetching a book every 


time the child takes a drink) is to be done produces 

more rapid learning than when the act is designated 

on every occasion.—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 
2657. Carroll, J.B. Determining and numerating 


adjectives in children’s speech. Child Develpm.., 
1939, 10, 215-229.—50 responses made by 87 
children of 2.5, 3.5, and 4.5 years of age in both 
‘free’ and “‘controlled’’ situations were studied for 
occurrences “of determining and numerating adjec- 
tives, as well as words of these categories which by 
class cleavage are used as pronouns.’” The average 
number of words used by each child in 100 responses 
“rises significantly with negative acceleration”’ with 
age increase. ‘‘More determiners, numeratives, and 
corresponding pronouns are found at successive 
ages . . . but the proportion of these words to the 
total number of words remains fairly constant.” 
‘Both definite and indefinite determiners, not includ- 
ing articles, increase in number’’ with age. There is 
an age trend in the direction of a greater proportion 
of indefinite and a lesser proportion of definite 
adjectives. The use of “the’’ increases through the 
period, whereas the use of ‘‘a”’ levels off at 3.5 years. 
‘‘When all determiners are pooled, the proportion of 
definite to indefinite determiners remains fairly 
constant.”” “The pronoun usage of determiners 
used as pronouns by class cleavage decreases 
markedly with age.’’ Other conclusions and a dis- 
cussion of the learning of the determiners, etc., are 
presented.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 
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2658. Chadwick, M. Twenty years of child 
psychology. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1939, 6, 112-117,~ 
First instalment of a review of important findings of 
the last twenty years in the field of child personality 
development. This present paper is concerned with 
Freud’s contributions.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

2659. Christoffel, H. Einige fétale und friihst- 
kindliche Verhaltensweisen. (Some fetal and earl, 
infantile behavior tendencies.) Jnt. Z. Psychoanal, 
Imago, 1939, 24, 447-460.—It is probable that 
behavior displayed in earliest infancy has been 
practiced during prenatal life. So, for example, the 
grasping reflex, and yawning, which is related to 
fetal breathing. The fact that children during 
the first day of life react positively to heat and 
negatively to cold stimuli is explained by the dis. 
pleasure experienced as a result of the change in 
temperature during the process of birth. Lack oi 
satisfaction of the infantile need for affection, and 
regularity of routine care which does not allow for 
individual differences, are held responsible for the 
fact that institutional children often fail to develo; 
as well as those raised at home. Psychological 
rather than hygienic needs determine norma! 
growth.—l/. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2660. Christoffel, H. Nassvorbeugung und Be- 
handlung nur Erziehungssache! (The preventio: 
and treatment of enuresis only a question of educa 
tion!) Schwest. Bl. Schweiz. Wochen- u. SdugPfleg 
Bund., 1939, Nos. 4-5.—D. Shakow (Worceste: 
State Hospital). 


2661. Coffman, S., & Orr, D. W. Excerpts from a 
mental hygiene reader. Bull. Menninger Clin 
1940, 4, 1-11.—The authors recount a number 
episodes arising in an experimental mental hygiene 
class for maladjusted children between the ages o! 
seven and fifteen. The material gives some idea o! 
the extent to which children have insight into the 
motives and mechanisms of their own emotional 
behavior. The pedagogical value of this type o! 
approach to daily conflicts in interpersonal relations 
is suggested. It is felt that the free expression 0! 
opinion and the group discussion of the mechanisms 
of behavior and feeling in the presence of an under 
standing and sympathetic adult help the child b) 
giving him a sense of oneness with others, by assist 
ing him to understand himself and others better 
and by relieving his sense of guilt and aiding him t 
lose his fear of adults —W. A. Varvel (lowa Chil 
Welfare Research Station). 


2662. De Lisi, L. Concetti biologici e clinici sulle 
cause delle anomalie psichiche dell’infanzia. ( Bio 
logical and clinical concepts on the causes ol psychi 
anomalies of infancy.) Arch. Psicol. Neuro 
Psichiat., 1939, 1, 279-297.—The author reviews 
the causes of psychic anomalies of infancy. The 
relationship between exogenous and constitutione 
causes and the conception of heredity are discuss’ 
according to modern genetics. The etiology ° 
epilepsy, oligophrenia, and various anomalies whose 
causes are prevailingly infectious, traumatic, 4" 
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rage are explained. The author emphasizes 
mportance of primary pathology of the en- 
cef salen in contrast with encephalic pathological 
conditions provoked by alterations of other organs. 
Ace rding to the author the psychic anomalies of 
infancy can be corrected and improved by medical 

tendance and educational methods.—R. Calabresi 

(New York). 

2663. Dimchevsky, E. M. The social content of 
work with crippled children. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1939, 23, 421-431.—Work with crippled children 

volves the same principles as work with other 

iladjusted children. Each child is treated as an 
ind ix idual and should be studied in the light of home, 
economic, social, and personality factors, which 
are as important in the child’s development as the 

esence of a physical disability—P. Brand (New 
York City). 

2064. Foley, J. P., Jr. The “baboon boy” of 
South Africa. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 128-133. 

Data on an 11-year-old boy, found in 1903 (ap- 

nately) by two South African policemen. The 
 erenealile became a satisfactory farm-hand. 
Fairly detailed quotations from sources are given. 
[he case seems to be well substantiated.—D. E. 
lohannsen (Skidmore). 

2665. Gage, L. In what do children find objects 

of allegiance? Childh. Educ., 1939, 16, 154-158.— 
c. Abstr. V: 128). 

2666. Gordon, R. G. [Ed.] A survey of child 
psychiatry contributed by contemporary British 
authorities. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. Pp. 290. $3.50. 

2667. Grant, E. I. The effect of certain factors in 
the home environment upon child behavior. Univ. 
la. Stud. Child Welf., 1939, 17, 61-94.—Ratings by 

observers on 11 patterns of behavior were ob- 
t ined on 33 preschool children. The behaviors 
were: plays with group vs. withdraws, self-reliance 
Vs depe ndent behavior, ascendancy vs. submission, 

lish vs. unselfish behavior, sadistic behavior vs. 

: ts abse nce, nervous habits vs. their absence, security 

- msecurity, resourcefulness vs. lack of resource- 
ulness, cooperative vs. resistant behavior, persever- 
nee vs. lack of it, responsibility vs. irresponsibility. 
‘hese ratings were related to ratings on five charac- 
teristics of parental behavior by an investigator 
who used a modified interview procedure. The 
parent practices rated were: protection vs. rejection, 
ogical vs. illogical approach, encourages vs. dis- 

rages expression of ideas, fosters vs. inhibits 
social development, and calm and happy home life 
tension. Training programs were then instituted 

10 homes and the children were rerated. Out- 
standing changes in personality were secured in all 

ibjects.—B, Wellman (Iowa). 


2668, Griineberg, R. Die Geschwisterlosigkeit 
in i der Psychopathologie des Kindes. (Absence of 

ings in the psychopathology of the child.) Z. 

inderpsychiat., 1939, 6, 117-123.—Second instal- 
ment it of an article discussing the only child.—D. 
hakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


the 
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2669. Healy, W., & Bronner, A. F. Treatment 
and what happened afterward. Boston: Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, 1939. Pp. 54.—400 cases 
treated 5 to 8 years ago at the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center are reviewed with respect to their subsequent 
adjustment. The data are analyzed with regard to 
the nature of the difficulty presented, sex, age at 
referral, type of treatment instituted, etc. A final 
chapter discusses briefly ‘‘the spirit of clinical treat- 
ment.’’—M. Keller (Yale). 

2670. Henry, J. Some cultural determinants of 
hostility in Pilaga Indian children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 111-123.—The author dis- 
cusses the household, the cultural position of Pilaga 
women, marriage arrangements, pregnancy and 
lactation, and the development of the child’s 
personality, in order to explain the symptoms of 
conflict, extreme violence, and quarrelsomeness that 
are so obvious in Pilaga children. There is a discus- 
sion of this paper by Ruth Benedict and David M. 
Levy.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2671. Hetzer, H. Psychologische Begutachtung 
von Kindern aus geschiedenen Ehen. (Psycho- 
logical considerations for children of separated 
parents.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1939, 57, 277-303.— 
From the background of her experience with 30 
children of varying ages, of separated parents, the 
author discusses the psychological problems in- 
volved in making such arrangements as will be ‘‘in 
the best psychological interests of the child.”” She 
considers the advantages and disadvantages for the 
child of living with the mother, and with the father; 
the child’s the 


relationship to the absent parent; 
child's age as a factor in adaptability; etc.—G. F 
Lehner (University of Miami). 

2672. Jebsen, R. Sammelbericht iiber neuere 
Untersuchungen zur sittlichen Entwicklung von 


Kindern und Jugendlichen. (Bibliography of recent 
investigations on character development in children 
and adolescents.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1939, 57, 
104-127.—A classified bibliography of German 
characterological studies, organized into the follow- 
ing divisions: (1) psychological problems in character 
development, (2) methodological procedures in 
character study, (3) investigations on character 
development, and (4) agencies for character training. 
—G. F. J. Lehner (University of Miami). 


2673. Knickerbocker, L. Treatment of conflicts 
arising in sibling rivalry. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1940, 4, 12-22.—“‘One of the major psychological 
problems of the child concerns his relations to his 
siblings. Anxieties and aggressions originally stimu- 
lated by the parents are often transferred to brothers 
and sisters with sufficient intensity to interfere with 
the child’s emotional development. Conflicts so 
produced may best be treated by placing the child 
in a controlled environment apart from the home 
situation which produced the symptoms. In the 
objective surroundings of a special school the in- 
tensity of his feelings is diminished and at the same 
time freer expression of them is permitted. To 
show how the pattern of sibling jealousy differs in 
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different children, and how the treatment program is 
adapted and varied to suit the emotional needs of 
each, several case histories of pupils are given.’’— 
W. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare Research Station). 

2674. Kretschmer, E. Die konstitutionelle Re- 
tardierung und das Problem des sozialen Kontaktes 
und der Neurose. (Constitutional retardation and 
the problem of social contacts and neuroticism.) 
Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1939, 113, 233-238.—Pubertal 
modification of instincts takes definite courses at 
definite periods. The normal instinct of yesterday 
may become the neurosis of tomorrow. Puberty is 
the biologically decisive break. Dependence on 
parents and the development of sexual activity are 
reciprocally related. The mature person is separated 
from his childhood psyche as by a deep chasm, and 
regards it as something half-foreign, although condi- 
tional to his present self. In so far as the retarded 
person’s affective childhood life reaches beyond 
puberty, this experiential material remains to that 
extent alive, effective in the present, and capable of 
being activated—pathogenically in some cases.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2675. Krider, A. Some special considerations in 
occupational therapy for maladjusted children. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1940, 4, 23-27.—Occupational 
therapy for maladjusted children is restricted by two 
factors. First, the scope of a child’s interests is small 
but his energies must be directed toward those 
endeavors which are of immediate personal interest 
to himself. Second, the child’s range of manual 
skills and his ability to envision a project as a whole 
and so to sustain interest over a long period are small 
in comparison with adult standards. The integra- 
tion of education, recreation and occupational 
therapy with psychiatric direction and treatment 
precludes the establishing of a rigid program in the 
craft shop. The therapist must discipline himself 
to let each child work out his individual problems, 
even to the detriment of the task in hand, and to 
keep his emphasis on the therapeutic process rather 
than on the finished product.—W. A. Varvel (Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station). 

2676. Lederer, R. K. An exploratory investigation 
of handed status in the first two years of life. Univ. 
la. Stud. Child Welf., 1939, 16, No. 2, 5-103; 146-157 
—Observation of infants one to nine months of age 
revealed in some infants a statistically significant 
preference for one hand. Activities ranked as 
follows on suitability for diagnosing handed status: 
sucking, prehensory activity with objects, manipula- 
tory activity with objects, postural support, and 
locomotor activity. A handedness test composed of 
26 items was administered to 156 infants under two 
years of age twice within a few days. The coefficient 
of correlation was .86+ .016. There are a large 
number of infants in the first year of life who at a 
given moment in their development show preference 
for the left hand. Between the sixth and eleventh 
months there was about an equal distribution of 
right- and left-handed cases. The left-handed 
children appeared to be divided into a group of 
more, and one of less, pronounced left-handedness. 
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In general, the right-handed infants showed more 
decided preference and were more consistent. There 
was some indication that status can be changed by 
outside stimulation. In the second year of life 4 
large proportion of infants show right-handed status. 
—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

2677. Levy, D. M. Maternal overprotection, 
Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 563-597.—The author con- 
cludes his study of maternal overprotection (see 
XIII: 2234) by continuing the discussion of the 
methods of maternal control, particularly over. 
domination and overindulgence. He then takes up 
the problems basic to maternal overprotection, its 
so-called etiology, and the effects on the personality 
of the children who have experienced it; he explores 
the great variety of influences exerted in every 
phase of the mother’s life, orienting his discussion 
about the clinical material in his 20 illustrative case 
histories —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2678. McGraw, M. B. Basic concepts and pro- 
cedures in a study of behavior development. 5). 
chol. Rev., 1940, 47, 79-89.—Concepts regarding 
methods of intellectualizing and manipulating data 
are as important tools as are the instruments 
measurement or facts obtained. Among the basi 
concepts which are necessary in studying behavior 
development are: (1) The “organism,” which car 
be operationally defined as an “organization,” the 
limits of whose field depend on the investigatior 
Thus it might include a single cell or the universe 
A society might be an organism in which persons ar 
nodal points only. One might use a unit of measure- 
ment indicating degrees of organization. In study 
ing reaching, prehensile behavior, the object in th 
field of vision is as integral a part as the baby. 

A second concept is that of the “longitudinal 
method of study of development. As defined by 
Palmer, this requires only two observations, sepa 
rated in time, regardless of the length of the inter 
vening interval. But growth and developmet 
imply change, and hence a longitudinal study must 
comprise a series of observations on a changing 
phenomenon taken successively from the moment 

inception until the changing characteristic attai! 
stability or decline. It is the mathematical demanes 
imposed on the data that determine the interval a! 
limits.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

2679. Peatman, J. G., & Higgons, R.A. Develop- 
ment of sitting, standing and walking of children 
reared with optimal pediatric care. Amir. 
Orthopsychigt., 1940, 10, 88-111.—This is a study 0! 
the beginning ages of sitting, standing, and walki 
for a group of 349 infants reared with optimal peat 
atric and home care. In comparison with other 
groups the authors found an acceleration for thei! 
infants. The possible role of genetic selection a! 
superior socio-economic and pediatric condition ® u 
locomotor development needs further investigat' 
—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2680. Rank, B. T. Indications for active trea 
ment in childhood difficulties. Ment. Hyg. \- ’ 
1939, 23, 456-464.—Early experiences play 4% " 
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rtant role in the character formation of the indi- 

lyal. It is therefore necessary to have knowledge 

hout his early experiences, from the very first con- 
t with the outside world. Important too are the 

in cleanliness or the regulation of elimina- 

n processes, handled to avoid serious disturbances, 

| later social achievement.—P. Brand (New York 


2681. Redfield, J. The light sense in newborn 
infants. Univ. Ja. Stud. Child Welf., 1939, 16, No. 2, 
105-145.—Three experiments were conducted with 
ns of infants one to nine days of age numbering 
90 and 180 respectively. Experiment I presented 
k adaptation periods of 1, 5, 10 and 20 minutes, 
lowed by .5, 1.1, and 4.7 foot-candles. Experi- 
nt I employed intensities of .04, .09 and .4 foot- 
iles following one and five minutes in darkness. 
situation was preceded by an adapting light 
oot-candles. Experiment III was similar to 
except that the adapting light was reduced to 
t-candles. Several criteria of bodily activity 
used as measures of sensitivity. In general, 
nclusion of previous studies that light has an 
ry effect was confirmed. Increasing sensi- 
i » light after long as opposed to short periods 
lark adaptation was indicated. Progressively 
ter inhibition of activity with increasing in- 
ity was found with the intensities ranging from 
to .4 foot-candles. The measures appeared 
juate to indicate that the sensitivity of the infant 
s increased by dark adaptation and that differ- 
| responses to intensity of light are made, 
gh slight changes in sensitivity and the 
ints’ capability of making fine discriminations in 
the intensity of light were not reliably demonstrated. 
B. Wellman (lowa). 
2682. Ribble, M. A: The significance of infantile 
sucking for the psychic development of the indi- 
vidual. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 90, 455-463.—The 
I development of the mouth is traced, 
| the probable function of the tongue in the fetus 
is nutritive and respiratory organ for the brain is 
discussed, with stress on the importance of tactile 
ilation. Association of other sensory activities 
with sucking becomes manifest soon after birth, with 
us motor activities following shortly. If suck- 
ng is frustrated, severe reactions can occur, and it 
ppears that sucking has a reflex effect in stimulation 
| respiration. Several illustrative cases are cited, 
stly prematurely born babies. The author 
sucking seems to satisfy three different 
e developing organism: the getting of 
the better reflex stimulation of the 
atory mechanism, and the getting of tactile 
Umulation requisite for development of higher 
‘ssoclative faculties. With frustration, dissociations 
in maintenance of reflex tone and in sensory 
rations, with resultant retardation of central 
uscontrol. Dissociated sucking, occurring with 
‘neient sucking exercise during nutrition, seems 
e mechanism against a more severe regres- 
iction resulting in deterioration to a purely 
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vegetative level of functioning—R. C. Moore 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2683. Rupp, H. Entwicklung des physikalisch- 
technischen Verstindnisses. (Development of phys- 
ical-technical understanding.) Z. Arbettspsychol., 
1938, 11, 134-148.—Ten concepts were explained to 
school children in order to trace the course of their 
acquisition of comprehension. Sample lessons are 
the connections of an electric lamp to children 9 
years of age, the law of the pendulum to those of 12 
years, etc. The points which must be elaborated are 
discussed for each situation; the general develop- 
ment of concepts is treated in a later paper.— N. R. 
Bartlett (Brown). 


2684. Rupp, H. Entwicklung des physikalisch- 
technischen Verstandnisses. (Development of phys- 
ical-technical understanding.) 2Z. Arbeitspsychol., 
1939, 12, 14-32.—A detailed analysis and distribu- 
tion of the responses the children made to an ex- 
amination on the lessons described above is pre- 
sented.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2685. Rupp, H. Entwicklung des physikalisch- 
technischen Verstandnisses. (Development of phys- 
ical-technical understanding.) 2Z. Arbeitspsychol., 
1939, 12, 47-60.—On the basis of his results given 
above the author develops the thesis that the very 
young child conceives of the environment as an 
aggregate of forces to which he must react. With 
experience he gradually learns to differentiate as- 
pects of the world so that he conceives of objects as 
reacting to each other, understanding this inter- 
action in terms of familiar analogies involving him- 
self. Only with considerable experience and instruc- 
tion is he brought to the level where he can manipu- 
late artificial Gestalts of sense impressions in the 
abstract manner in which physical laws are ex- 
pressed.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

2686. Scholl, R. Kinderheime als psychologische 
Forschungsstiatten. (Children’s homes as sources for 
psychological investigations.) Z. angew. Psychol., 
1939, 57, 86-103.—The author discusses, and illus- 
trates by the presentation of four detailed cases, the 
need for more detailed psychological study in homes 
for children, especially homes for problem children. 
The value of such a study is even greater when the 
work can be coordinated with the psychology de- 
partment of a university; the latter is given the 
benefit of practical, clinical work, the former that of 
more scientific guidance.—G. F. J. Lehner (Univer- 
sity of Miami). 

2687. Scott, J.P. Treatment of children in foster 
homes. Penn. med. J., 1939, 42, 1047-1049. 


2688. Smart, M.S. Child development and reli- 
gious education. Childh. Educ., 1939, 16, 159-164.— 
(Educ. Abstr. V: 130). 

2689. Stott, L. H. Some family life patterns and 
their relation to personality development in children. 
J. exp. Educ., 1939, 8, 148-160.—-The data with 
which this study was concerned were responses of 
adolescents to 16 selected questionnaire items. The 
S’s were treated as three separate populations of 
695, 640, and 520 from farm, small town, and city 
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respectively. Tetrachoric intercorrelations among 
the items were obtained by use of computing dia- 
grams. The correlation tables were then subjected 
to factor analysis by means of Thurstone’s centroid 
method. An attempt was made to interpret rotated 
factors as patterns of family life and as factors in 
the social environment of the home. Two of the 
most significant factors were selected for special 
study in order to determine their relation to per- 
sonality development. These patterns were the 
“confidence, affection, and companionability” pat- 
tern and the pattern which was designated as 
“family discord” or “‘parental misconduct.” In 
general, the children of families characterized by the 
favorable pattern of family life were superior to those 
of families of the unfavorable pattern, not only in 
personal adjustment and appreciative attitude to- 
ward home life but also in their general personality 
development.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2690. Teagarden, F. M. Child psychology for 
professional workers. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1940. Pp. xxi + 641. $3.25.—The book covers the 
field of child psychology in so far as it is of interest 
or value for the social worker, the visiting teacher, 
the public health nurse, and other professional work- 
ers. It gives a brief account of the mechanisms and 
theories of heredity and their application to the case 
load, and of pregnancy and parturition in so far as 
they affect the child and development during infancy 
and childhood. Some standards are given of average 


normal growth in motor and mental skills and social 
habits, and their significance for prediction of in- 


telligence. Emotional training and sex education 
with associated problems are dealt with. The con- 
tribution of the home to personality development 
and the effect of good and bad foster homes and 
institutions are discussed, as well as the psychologi- 
cal viewpoint on adoption. Behavior difficulties, 
psychological and social problems incident to dis- 
ease, and sensory handicaps are fully described, with 
the best techniques for handling them. After each 
chapter an extensive bibliography gives material for 
further reading on each topic.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

2691. Thorndike, R. H. Responses of a group of 
gifted children to the Pressey interest-attitude test. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 587-593.—Total Pressey 
interest-attitude test scores of 49 gifted boys and 
girls corresponded more nearly to mental age than 
to chronological age. Subjects were most mature 
in their freedom from fears and worries and less 
mature in their judgments of wrong and their inter- 
ests.—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


2692. Tramer, M. Die psychische Prophylaxe 
fiir Kindheit und Jugendzeit an der Schweizerischen 
Landesausstellung in Ziirich, 1939. (Mental pro- 
phylaxis for children and youth at the Swiss National 
Exposition in Zurich, 1939.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1939, 6, 107-112.—A description of the various ex- 
hibits having a mental-hygiene theme.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

2693. Tudor-Hart, B. Play and toys in the nur- 
sery years. Parents’ Mag., 1939, 14, No. 11, 94 ff. 
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2694. [Various.] The residential treatment of 
maladjusted children. Round table, 1939 meeting, 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 174-177. 


2695. Wilson, F. T. Birthday wishes of first 
grade children. J. genet. Psychol., 1939, 55, 319-35). 
—26 first grade children made 285 birthday wishes 
for each other during 13 mid-morning lunch hour 
celebrations. Most wishes were single statements, 
Altruistic wishes, wishes for specific material pos. 
sessions and for having a child or sibling were less 
common than in the case of older children and col. 
lege students, while wishes related to vocations, 
activities and diversions, marriage and prestige 
were more frequent. Boys’ wishes were “quite 
markedly more mature and numerous than the 
girls’,”’ and the number and complexity of wishes 
increased during the year.—D. K. Spelt (Missis. 
sippi). 

2696. Wilson, R. Effect of attitudes toward child 
guidance treatment on its outcome. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 10, 104-105.—Abstract of 
thesis. 

2697. Wright, A. K. The effect of maternal atti- 
tudes on the outcome of treatment of children’s 
speech defects. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1939, 
10, 123—124.—Abstract of thesis. 


2698. Zeligs, R. Children’s worries. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1939, 24, 22-32.—133 6th-grade children 
(average age 12 years, above average in mental 
ability, and coming from homes a little below “very 
high’ on the Sims score card) answered a question- 
naire on worries. The data suggest the following: 
(1) a relationship exists between psychoneurotic 
traits and a large number of worries; (2) children’s 
most common worries concern health and safety of 
members of their families, and their own school 
reports; (3) girls worry much more than boys, 
especially about scheel and safety —O. P. Lester 
(Buffalo). 


2699. Zietz, K. Zur Entwicklung des kausalen 
Denkens bei Kindern. (Concerning the develop- 
ment of causal thinking in children.) Z. angew. 
Psychol., 1939, 57, 50-85.—The author discusses 
Piaget’s work on the methods of reasoning in chil- 
dren, and then presents his own results, obtained 
over a period of 3 years from students 10-14 years 
of age in his own class. The question of causality 
of various phenomena (e.g. what makes the wind 
blow, the water run, the engine move) was presented 
incidentally in class discussions and the answers, 
orally given, were recorded. Similar to results ob 
tained by Piaget, it was found that children under 
14 indulge in much circular reasoning. At about !4 
the circle is broken (depending upon the difficulty 
of the phenomenon under consideration) and the 
phenomena which up to this time have been viewed 
as “‘wholes” are broken down into details with appre 
ciation of the relationship among the details— 
G. F. J. Lehner (University of Miami). 


[See also abstracts 2225, 2287, 2334, 2440, 2449, 
2489, 2494, 2540, 2612, 2616. ] 
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